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- In the Record > 


Organization Nomenclature—Far from Standard 


Standardization, it can be argued, has been one of the 
important factors responsible for the great material wealth 
the American economy has produced. It stands for efficiency 
and, in general, an orderly approach. Why, then, in the area 
of company organization does one find so little standardiza- 
tion in terminology? Why is a division a department in one 
company and a department a division in the next? Why is 
the man who reports to the chief executive officer in one 
instance called an executive vice-president while this same 
title in another company is given to a man at least one level 
further down in the chain of command? 

In reporting on the organization nomenclature in general 
use today, the article starting on the next page suggests some 
of the reasons for the profusion of terms and, incidentally, 
why companies are for or against standardization in this field. 


Top Management Compensation Trends 
in Manufacturing 

Conference Board research indicates that large companies 
tend to pay executives higher salaries than small companies. 
And, it is claimed, the average size of the firm is increasing 
in most industries, even in those industries which traditional- 
ly have been composed of small production units. 

Perhaps this helps explain the results of the Board’s recent 
survey of top executive compensation practices in manufac- 
turing. The survey reveals that interindustry salary differ- 
ences for the top three executives have markedly decreased 
since 1940. And, for that matter, within industries, the salary 
spread between the top three men has also narrowed. The 
third man tends to receive larger increases than the second 
man, who in turn gets larger increases than the top man. 
The article on page 318 analyzes this significant trend. 


Getting Across the Value of Employee Benefits 

The expanding fringe benefit package may be looked 
upon by some employers as one of the unpleasant necessities 
of doing business today. On the other hand, a company may 
see these benefits as another expression of the high standard 
of living enjoyed in this country. 

But from whatever vantage the employer views this con- 
siderable expense, a basic question he might ask is: “Are 
my employees aware of the value to themselves of these 
benefits and do they know what the company spends to 


provide them?” More often than not, the answer to this 
question seems to be in the negative. Therefore, if the em- 
ployer is to get full credit for what he is doing, it is up to 
him to get the benefit story across to his employees. Many 
companies have done this successfully. 

The article starting on page 332 reproduces selected sam- 
ples of written devices used to impress on employees the 
hidden cost of the fringe benefit package and the monetary 
value of the benefits. 


Company Practice on Printing and Distributing 
Collective Bargaining Agreements 


It is now widely recognized that employees are more 
productive when they know what is going on in the com- 
pany. And, most managements agree, the employee is en- 
titled to be informed, especially about the details of the 
document that governs the over-all conditions of his work— 
the collective bargaining agreement. 

Hence most companies and unions are willing and anxious 
to get the collective bargaining agreement into as many 
hands as possible. But what about the cost of printing and 
distributing the contract? What is prevailing company prac- 
tice? A Conference Board survey indicates that, for the 
most part, the companies foot the bill. Sometimes the costs 
are subject to bargaining, And occasionally an agreement on 
defraying costs is written into the contract itself. For details 
on the different methods of paying for and distributing the 
contract, see the article starting on page 326. 


Weighting Patterns and Price Indexes 


In this age of approaching space travel, many an astronaut 
may soon experience the feeling of weightlessness. Yet 
the earth-bound price index maker must increasingly ponder 
the problem of weight. He must be prepared to subdivide 
and reassign the item weights in the consumer price index 
after the forthcoming BLS expenditure survey is completed. 

Yet perhaps the index maker is being unjustifiably bur- 
dened. What if the price index had no item weights, or a 
much more simplified weighting structure than now used? 
Would one then be able to accurately trace price move- 
ments? The article on page 329, a technical examination of 
alternative weighting structures, suggests that this may be 
the case. 


Organization Nomenclature—Far from Standard 


Common designations for line and staff components, as well as position titles, are 


examined here. And some reasons for the profusion of terms are suggested 


N ANY COMPANY REORGANIZATION, one 

of the lesser but still annoying problems is the 
matter of finding proper terms or titles for new units 
or positions that may have been created. Understand- 
ably, new terms are not always found. More often 
existing terms are applied in different settings. 

Sometimes the results are odd. In several companies, 
a president reports to a vice-president. Sometimes 
words take on new meaning. In one company, for ex- 
ample, a “group” may be the smallest organizational 
component; it may be headed by a nonexempt em- 
ployee designated group leader. In another company, 
however, “group” may be the largest organizational 
component; it may be headed by an employee who 
carries the title of executive vice-president. 

To the outsider, this lack of standard organization 
nomenclature is confusing. To the insider working for 
the company, it may be only a little less so. Indeed, 
it is to eliminate confusion on the part of insiders 
that some companies have attempted to standardize 
organization nomenclature. But, by and large, their 
attempts are in the minority. 

Causes for the profusion of terms and titles used 
for components and positions are not too hard to find. 
Some of the major causes are: 


Mergers and Acquisitions—When a newly acquired 
company is operated as a wholly owned subsidiary, 
existing unit and position titles are often maintained. 
But sometimes acquisition, and more often merger, is 
followed by a reorganization that completely inte- 
grates the new company into the parent company. 
The merged company may retain its identity and be- 
come a product division. Or its components may be 
integrated on a functional basis with existing facili- 
ties of the parent company. 


Regrouping of Existing Components—A company for 
any number of reasons may move from a functional 
type organization to a product or regional type or- 
ganization. Production and sales units may be shifted 
accordingly to create a new organization component 
and, coincidentally, a new management position. Or 
even without a major reorganization of the total struc- 
ture, regrouping may occur among units which at 
their inception seemed unrelated. For example, a per- 
sonnel administration unit and a public relations unit 
may be combined to form a “relations” unit. 


Creation of Additional Functional Components—As a 
company grows, as markets change, or as a company 
expands into new markets, hitherto obscure or neg- 
lected functions take on new importance. For exam- 
ple, the company at later stages in its development 
may create a research and development unit, or an 
administrative planning unit, or a marketing unit. 
And these newer units may absorb pre-existing units 
having related functions. 


Narrowing the Span of Control—Cutting down the 
burden of having too many unit heads reporting to 
one man is usually accomplished in two ways: re- 
grouping of related units into a larger component, or, 
if the units are unrelated, creating a full line assistant 
(or assistants) to whom several unrelated units re- 
port. Setting up these intermediate levels creates 
many new title possibilities; assistant manager, assist- 
ant vice-president, executive vice-president are some 
of them. 


Creation of Temporary Positions—Temporary posi- 
tions requiring new titles have been created by some 
companies as a means of retaining the essential ca- 
pability of a person misplaced in his present position. 
This is quite different from the situation envisioned 
by the phrase “kicked upstairs,” when the man has 
little to offer the company and is more or less pen- 
sioned on the job. Either case, however, requires the 
creation of a new title. 

All these situations give rise to the need for addi- 
tional or revised component designations and position 
titles. Obviously the titles are the more vexing prob- 
lem for both the company and the individual involved. 
For this status symbol, as every organization man 
and fiction writer knows, is sought for, cherished, and 
jealously guarded. 


COMPONENT DESIGNATIONS 
Terms for the components don’t offer the same 
problem. As a matter of fact, despite the variety of 
such terms, only a few are commonly used and they 
come close to being almost standard. 


Line Components 

In companies organized on a product basis, the most 
common terms applied to line or operating compo- 
nents, in descending order of size, are division, de- 
partment, section, unit. In companies structured along 
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functional lines, these are also the most common 
terms, with one switch—more frequently, department 
is the largest component and divisions are part of 
departments. 

For components smaller than a “unit,” there are 
various designations, but “group” or “subunit” appear 
most frequently. 

Only a few companies are of such size and have so 
many product divisions that anything larger than a 
division is called for. In these few companies, related 
divisions are assembled to form an administrative 
component labeled group. 

Of course, for most large or even medium-size com- 
panies, these five or six designations are not adequate 
to cover all the various types of line or operating com- 
ponents. Within the sales division, (or department) 
for example, region, district, area, and territory (in 
descending order of size) are the more descriptive 
terms often used. And for production units or facili- 
ties, terms like plant, depot, and warehouse may sup- 
plement the more standard organization terms. 


Staff Components 


For staff, service or auxiliary organization compo- 
nents, frequently the terms used are the same as those 
designated for the line. The largest staff component 
is called a division; department is part of the particu- 
lar staff division. 

But among some divisionalized companies, a com- 
pletely different set of terms is used to distinguish 
staff units at corporate headquarters. The term “of- 
fice” or “general office,” for example, is used by sev- 
eral companies to designate major staff units. “Staff” 
and “services” are other designations frequently used 
to replace division or department. Instead of having 
a research and engineering division, the company calls 
it the research and engineering staff. Similarly, in an- 
other company, it may be called research and engi- 
neering services. And some companies use no term at 
all, preferring to let the staff component be known 
by its function. 


POSITION TITLES 


Finding titles for some of these newly created 
positions calls for ingenuity, especially at the higher 
levels. As a result there are an increasing number 
of executive vice-presidents, senior vice-presidents, 
administrative vice-presidents and group executives 
among the larger companies. This means that a 
title like vice-president or even president no longer 
can be relied upon to indicate the level of authority 
of the position. The president may actually be second 
in command. And a vice-president may be three or 
four levels removed from the top boss. 

Starting from the top down, the highest titles con- 
ferred are chairman of the board and president. But 
neither title indicates who is boss—that is, who is ac- 
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countable to the board of directors for the affairs of 
the company. To fix the relationship between these 
two positions, companies are increasingly using the 
title “chief executive.” When the president is also the 
chief executive, there is no question but that he is 
fully accountable for the total operations of the com- 
pany, and all major organization component heads re- 
port to him. But the chairman of the board is fully 
accountable when he carries the additional title of 
chief executive; in these companies the president is 
usually designated chief operating officer. 

If the chief executive is the chairman of the board, 
certain corporate staff units usually report to him. 
Most frequently these are the finance, legal, and pub- 
lic relations functions. On the other hand, all operat- 
ing or line components, as well as the staff units most 
directly related to operations, usually report to the 
president. 

Moving down to the first major line component, the 
division, (or department in functional companies) 
the most frequently used titles are “vice-president and 
general manager,” or just plain “general manager.” 

Sometimes, even though the division head is a 
corporate officer, he carries only the title general 
manager rather than his vice-presidential title. And 
manager is also a title frequently given a division 
head. 

A lesser number of companies grant the title presi- 
dent to the head of a product division operated as 
a profit center. This is what gives rise to the odd 
situation previously referred to of having a president 
report to a vice-president, who in turn reports to the 
corporation president. 

Granting the title president to a division head may 
be in recognition of the fact that the scope of his 
responsibility in dollars and cents terms may be 
larger than that of many other company presidents. 
Or it may be granted to underscore the over-all ac- 
countability of the division head. In some cases, how- 
ever, the division may have once been a separate 
company. Recognizing the vested interest in this 
status symbol, the company may allow the division 
head to retain his title of president. 

As previously mentioned, a few of the very large 
companies assemble divisions into a larger unit called 
a group. The title conferred upon the group head is 
most often executive vice-president. Senior vice-presi- 
dent is used less frequently. Other titles for this posi- 
tion that show up on organization charts are group 
executive or group vice-president. 


Staff Unit Heads 


When it comes to staff positions, especially at the 
corporate level, titles for heads of the major units are 
more varied. Vice-president-manager (as opposed to 
general manager in the case of a line division) is used 
quite frequently. But the title “director” shows up 
more often than manager for staff units. 
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Schematic Diagram of Common Organization Units and Titles 
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If the staff unit head is also a corporate officer, then 
he usually retains his corporate title—for example, 
secretary, treasurer, comptroller, legal counsel. In the 
case of vice-presidents who head staff units, usually 
the name of the function is appended to the corporate 
title, such as, vice-president—marketing. 

When several major staff units are grouped under 
one head, the title usually given the coordinator’s 
position is, as in the case of line divisions, executive 
vice-president or senior vice-president. In one very 
large company with many staff units, a recent integra- 
tion gave rise to vice-presidents reporting to admin- 
istrative vice-presidents, and administrative vice-pres- 
idents reporting to executive vice-presidents. 

Apparently, the fact that the major staff and line 
units being grouped are already headed by vice-presi- 
dents gives rise to the need for the loftier title of ex- 
ecutive or senior vice-president. It has also been noted 
that the increasing use of the title senior vice-presi- 
dent may be due in part to the desire to avoid the 
title executive vice-president, with its connotation of 
heir apparent. Of course, as more companies find 
themselves with four, five or six executive vice-presi- 
dents, the heir-apparent implication loses steam. By 
and large, however, only a few very large companies 


have multiple executive V.P.’s or senior V.P.’s. The 
title in most companies is still restricted to the chief 
operating head below the president who coordinates 
the operating divisions. 

Below the division level, (or department) the most 
frequent titles for heads of line or operating sub- 
components are manager, assistant manager, super- 
intendent, supervisor, general foreman, foreman and 
finally group leader or leadman. 

For the units that make up major staff divisions, 
the titles more often are director, chief, or supervisor. 

How all these titles are matched to organization 
components is illustrated in the skeletal structures in 
the chart. Of course, the titles mentioned do not near- 
ly exhaust the variety of possible titles used below 
the division level. Nor are the component designations 
and titles quite so neat and orderly in actual life as 
those illustrated. Some companies use both division 
and department as terms for similar units. One staff 
unit head may be designated director, another may 
be called manager. 


PROS AND CONS OF STANDARD NOMENCLATURE 


To eliminate this type of confusion a few companies 
have attempted to standardize nomenclature. They 
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have tried to designate specific terms that will be 
applied to components at various levels. And they 
have adopted standard titles to be assigned various 
types of positions. Under such a scheme, there is no 
question but that the title “manager,” for example, 
is reserved for the head of a department, and that 
“department” is the major subunit of a division, two 
levels below the president. Or, as in the case of one 
company, all heads of functional (or staff) “depart- 
ments” are called superintendents, while heads of line 
“departments” are called managers. 

Standardizing unit designations and position titles, 
these companies claim, makes for a clear understand- 
ing of organizational levels and thus provides a basis 
for more consistent allocations of authority and com- 
mensurate responsibility. It is also a means of im- 
proving internal communication and relationships— 
especially staff-line relationships—since a good part of 
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the standardization effort is aimed at distinguishing 
between staff and line units. 

From these two major advantages, other benefits 
flow, not the least of which is a more orderly basis for 
the distribution of such perquisites as office space and 
furnishings. 

The disadvantages of such standardization stem 
from its limited flexibility. No company considers it- 
self fully mature and free from further organizational 
changes. And while further mergers, regrouping, creat- 
ing new units or eliminating old ones may not create 
problems in component designations, the existence of 
standard titles may prove uncomfortable. The fact 
that standardization has proved too restrictive has 
actually caused some companies to drop standard 
position titles and has deterred others from attempt- 


i institute them. 
ing to institute them Harowp Sriecuirz 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Personnel Administration: Evaluation and Executive Con- 
' trol—The point of view expressed in this book is that the 
personnel function must not be excused from the necessity 
of proving its usefulness to a company. Proceeding from 
the belief that anything which exists can be measured, 
the author suggests methods for evaluating the activities 
of personnel men. The book is divided into five main 
sections concerned with: management succession; com- 
pensation plans; personnel policies and fringe benefits; 
manager-employee and company-union relationships; and 
the personnel function generally. Included in each chapter 
are specific criteria for evaluation and comments on the 
major trends in personnel specialties. By James H. Taylor, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New York, 
1959, 326 pp., $7. 


Management Training: Cases and Principles—This text at- 
tempts to provide a comprehensive view of the job of 
middle and supervisory management. The author states 
his purpose as combining industrial management and 
personnel management course material, presented from 
the viewpoint of the manager rather than from those 
of the staff specialists. Two hundred and eighty-six short 
cases are used to permit the reader to apply the principles 
discussed in the text. A related conference leader’s manual 
is available from the publisher. By William J. McLarney, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1959, 534 
pp., $8.10. 


Manpower and Innovation in American Industry—Bureau- 
cratic expansion or empire building has played a very minor 
role in the increasing proportion of nonproduction workers 
on company payrolls. By far the most significant factor has 
been innovation. In this monograph, the authors, through 
an analysis of fifty companies, find various patterns behind 
the consistent trend to high-talent manpower. The rate of 
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change in products, processes and organization governs, 
they find, the increase in skilled personnel. And companies 
and even industries that are developers of new processes 
or products show a much higher increase in the proportion 
of nonproduction workers than do those companies that 
merely use innovations developed by others. The authors 
see no basis for the contention that increased size alone has 
caused a shift in occupational structure. 

In this occupational shift, the authors see implications 
for both unions and management. For unions, it means a 
dampening of growth; for companies it means different 
problems in manpower forecasts and requirements, wage 
and salary administration, and effective utilization of 
personnel. By Samuel E. Hill and Frederick Harbison, Re- 
search Report No. 96 of the Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, 1959, 94 pp. No price given. 


Reading Improvement for Men and Women in Industry— 
This book was written on the assumption that mature 
people not only can improve their reading techniques 
but that many of them are now actually doing so. The 
authors hope that the busy adult may find in this book 
a valuable tool for improving his reading skills. Part 
One consists of a simple test which will indicate the 
reader’s present reading rate and flexibility. Parts Two 
and Three offer exercises and discussions aimed at 
developing flexibility in reading and the ability to adapt 
one’s reading technique to different types of reading 
material. Part Four offers a similar test to that in Part One, 
which will enable the reader to assess the improvement 
he has made in his reading rate and flexibility as a 
result. of completing the series of lessons in this book. 
Part Five gives suggestions for continued improvement. 
By William D. Sheldon and Leonard S. Braam, Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse, New York, 1959, 96 pp., $2.50. 


Top Management Compensation Trends 


in Manufacturing 


ETWEEN 1940 and 1957 the median compen- 

sation of each of the three highest-paid execu- 
tives in manufacturing companies more than doubled. 
The third-highest-paid executive received the largest 
relative increase—133%—while his two superiors 
realized gains of 112% and 114%. 

This.is the broad trend that emerges from a com- 
parison of compensation paid to the three top execu- 
tives by 644 manufacturers in 1957 and 446 manufac- 
turers in 1940. However, the rate at which the com- 
pensation of these top executives has increased since 
1940 varies considerably among the twelve major 
manufacturing industries analyzed. 


‘ABOUT THE DATA 


The measurement of an executive’s “total compen- 
sation” in each of the three years studied (1940, 1949, 
1957) includes not only his base salary but also any 
bonus payments that he actually received during the 
year. 

The 1957 data, compiled for a recently published 
Conference Board report,} are from companies listed 
on the New York and American Stock Exchanges. 
The 644 cooperating companies represent more than 
757 of all the companies listed on these two ex- 
changes (although data were available from only 23% 
of the 106 companies with less than $10 million in 
sales) . The average company in the survey had a sales 
volume of $82 million in 1957. (See Table 1.) 

The 1940 and 1949 compensation data, taken from 
a previously published Conference Board report, are 
from the same 446 manufacturers in both years.” 
Average sales in these companies were $11 million in 
1940 and $30 million in 1949—a 173% increase. (See 
Table 1.) 

The $82 million sales volume of the average com- 
pany in the 1957 sample also is 173% greater than 
that of the average company in the 1949 sample. How- 
ever, it should be noted that at least 198 companies in 
the 1957 group are not in the 1940-49 sample. In all 
probability, most of these added companies are some- 
what larger than average. Therefore, since larger com- 


*“Compensation of Top Executives in 1957,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 178, 1959. 

2“Trends in Executive Compensation,” Studies in Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 6, 1951. Although the companies are identical in both 
years, the executives receiving the three highest salaries are not 
necessarily the same individuals. 


Table 1: Median Sales of Survey Companies in 
1940, 1949, and 1957 


Median Sales (in Millions) 


Industry 1957 1949 1940 
All companies ............0ccc000 $ 82 $ 30 $11 
Petrolegmy 7...cnsatetatousese 289 166 59 
Food. ck-sepraccie see 158 67 19 
Transportation equipment .... 128 22 8 
Primary VIOLAS tort vcisactstcteerastes 119 79 37 
Chemicals? jcc aseticctepeor 100 34 12 
Electrical machinery .............. 74 17 5 
Machinery: i's. cites natinver- 72 16 7 
Stone, clay & glass .................. 70 41 15 
PADCE Ee ic EA oa 61 38 16 
Fabricated metals .................... 57 23 17 
Textiles & apparel ................. 45 18 8 
Other manufacturing .............. 53 23 8 


panies have a greater weight in the 1957 sample than 
in the 1940-1949 sample, the compensation trends de- 
scribed reflect, to some extent, the fact that larger 
companies tend to pay higher salaries. 


INDUSTRY TRENDS, 1940 TO 1957 


The accompanying chart illustrates the basic 
changes in top executive compensation since 1940. 
The median compensation of each of the three highest- 
paid executives in 1940 is compared with their 1957 
compensation for each manufacturing industry ana- 
lyzed. 

One general change in the compensation of these 
top officers since 1940 is a marked decrease in the dif- 
ference between the salaries provided by the highest- 
paying industry and the lowest-paying industry. 


e The median compensation of the top executive 
in the highest-paying industry in 1957 ($104,000 in ~ 
primary metals) is 53% greater than that in the 
lowest-paying industry ($68,000 in textiles and ap- 
parel). But in 1940, the comparable spread was 
156% between primary metals ($65,000) and elec- 
trical machinery ($25,000) . 

e The spread between the highest- and lowest- 
paying industries in 1957 for the second and third 
man was 48% and 41% respectively; the comparable 
differences in 1940 were 167% and 93%. 


The narrowing of salary differences between the 
lowest- and highest-paying industries is likewise ap- 
parent when the 1949 compensation data shown below 
are included: 
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Median Compensation of the Three Highest-Paid Executives, 1957 and 1940 


ALL. MANUFACTURING ALL MANUFACTURING NUMBER OF 
1A 1940 MEDIAN, 1957 COMPA 
INDUSTRY MED ae pa APANIES 


PRIMARY METALS LLL ELLEZEEZE™Y’ 
PETROLEUM 
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LLLLILLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL © 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY Ulla T 
FABRICATED METALS LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL 43, 


PAPER VL LLL LLL LLL 31 
MACHINERY 
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LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 3 EXECUTIVE 


LLL, V8 
LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 34 


FOOD 
OTHER MANUFACTURING 


TEXTILES & APPAREL MME 35, 


PETROLEUM OLE 
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MACHINERY VLE 2 
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FOOD OMB PAID EXECUTIVE 
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(SS SE 
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Salary Differences Between Highest- and Lowest-Paying 


Industries 
1940 1949 1957 
Highest-paid executive ........ 156% 52% 53% 
Second highest paid ............ 160% 58% 48% 
Third highest paid .............. 93% 61% 41% 


Despite this general narrowing of the range of 
salaries among the industries as a group, the relative 
order of the industries in terms of median compensa- 
tion was about the same in 1957 as it was in 1940. 
Primary metals and petroleum were consistently high- 
paying industries in both years for all three execu- 
tives. Similarly, the food industry and the textiles and 
apparel group were consistently low-paying industries 
both in 1957 and 1940. 

The other seven industry groups generally fall be- 
tween these two extremes in both years and in most 
cases retain their relative order in this middle range. 
However, two industries display a rather marked shift 
in the relative size of top-executive compensation, 


e In 1957, stone, clay and glass falls in about the 
middle of the group of industries with respect to the 
median compensation of each of the three officers. 
But in 1940, it was one of the three highest indus- 
tries in compensating its highest-paid executive and 
the highest-paying industry for the second execu- 
tive. 


e Electrical machinery, on the other hand, was 
the lowest-paying industry for all three executives 
in 1940, but by 1957 it ranked about average for 
each of the officers. 


Although the relative positions of most industries 
have not changed greatly since 1940, there are notice- 
able interindustry differences in the percentage in- 
creases for each officer. This is illustrated in Table 3, 
where the percentage change in median compensation 
is shown for each of the three top executives. 


e The increase in compensation of all three offi- 
cers in electrical machinery and _ transportation 
equipment is obviously greater than the other in- 
dustries. And the second and third executives in 
machinery and “other manufacturing” have fared 
conspicuously better than their counterparts in most 
other industries. 


e At the other extreme, increases for all three ex- 
ecutives in primary metals are consistently low. 
Similarly, two of the three executives in fabricated 
metals and stone, clay and glass received relatively 
smaller increases over the period than their counter- 
parts in other industries. 


Analysis of the relative increases for each officer in 
a given industry group indicates that the industries 
fall into five basic patterns.! 

*To construct these patterns, no difference between the increase 


of any two Garces that was less than 15% was considered signifi- 
cant. 


Table 2: Median Compensation of the Three-Highest- 
Paid Executives in 1949 


Highest Second Third 
Industry Paid Highest Highest 
All companies ..............cs0010:6+.- 862,000 $42,000 $33,000 
Stone, clay & glass 76,000 43,000 34,000 
Primary metals ................ .... 75,000 47,000 40,000 
Petroleumian ee 75,000 52,000 45,000 
Chemitalaitr ey so eater, 61,000 43,000 39,000 
Transportation equipment ...... 60,000 42,000 31,000 
Electrical machinery ................ 59,000 31,000 18,000 
Paper Cie Oe aoa 58,000 46,000 35,000 
Mach merry: (cated. sun aintertecnnet 55,000 36,000 28,000 
Rood eo ee ee. 55,000 35,000 29,000 
Textiles & apparel 51,000 40,000 32,000 
Fabricated metals ............ 50,000 42,000 35,000 
Other manufacturing! ............ 51,000 33,000 28,000 


1 Companies not classified elsewhere. 


Table 3: Per Cent Change in Median Compensation 
of Three Highest-Paid Executives, 1940-1957 


Second Highest Third Highest 
Paid Paid 


Industry Highest Paid 
All companies .................. 112% 114% 133% 
Electrical machinery........ 236 228 233 
Transportation 

equipment... 147 205 189 
Other manufacturing! .... 115 130 161 
Machinery: .:.svastencuents lll 128 178 
PBDED Ok aeso eaten eae 111 107 104 
Chemicalat ain ike 109 91 138 
ROOd Nie rn ees 108 112 19h 
Fabricated metals .......... 93 “78 *88 
Textile and apparel ........ 91 92 $109 
Primary metals ................ *60 *84 *107 
Petroleum 2 canon *56 181 124 
Stone, clay & glass .......... *38 aE 117 


Nore: caer ke percentages indicate increases considerably above average 
for the particular officer. 
Asterisked percentages indicate increases considerably below average 
for the particular officer. 

1 Companies not elsewhere classified by industry. 


Pattern 1: The highest-paid executive received a 
smaller increase than the second man, who, in turn, 
received a smaller increase than the third-highest- 
paid executive. Four industries fit this pattern: ma- 
chinery; primary metals; stone, clay and glass; and 
“other manufacturing.” 

Pattern 2: The highest- and second-highest-paid 
executives received virtually equal increases, which 
were smaller than the increase for the third-highest- 
paid executive. Food, chemicals, and textiles and 
apparel fit this relationship. 

Pattern 3: The second highest paid received an 
increase smaller than either of the other two, who 
received about equal increases. This pattern was 
found only in fabricated metals. 

Pattern 4: The highest-paid executive received 
an increase smaller than either of the other two, 
who received about equal increases. Petroleum and 
transportation equipment fall in this category. 

Pattern 5: All three executives received about the 
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Industry 


same increase. Electrical machinery and paper fit 
this pattern. 


It is apparent from the above patterns that a more 
general point can be made about the relative increases 
over the seventeen years in each industry. Leaving 
aside the two industries where all three executives 
received approximately the same increases, the third- 
highest-paid executive either received the largest in- 
crease (seven industries) or was one of the two ex- 
ecutives receiving the largest increase (three indus- 
tries) . Similarly, in all but one industry, the highest- 
paid executive either received the lowest increase (five 
industries) or was one of the two receiving the lowest 
increase (four industries) . 


INDUSTRY TRENDS, 1940-49 AND 1949-57 


The previous section described the trends in the 
compensation of the three highest-paid officers over 
the entire seventeen-year period. But the data also 
allow a comparison of trends during the war decade, 
1940-49, with the postwar period of 1949-57. The aver- 
age percentage increase in the compensation of the 
three officers during each of these two periods is shown 
in Table 4. 

Taking all the companies as a group, each of the 
three executives did somewhat better in the war de- 
cade than in the 1949-57 period, although the differ- 
ence is only eleven percentage points for the highest 
paid, a seven point gain for the second executive and 


nine percentage points for the third highest paid. 


However, this is the result of averaging out the ex- 


_ perience in all industries; it hides the fact that in some 
_ industries the compensation of the executives in- 


creased more in the 1949-57 years than in the 1940-49 


| period. As Table 4 shows, the industries actually fall 
into four groups. 


Group 1: In these two industries—paper and tex- 


| | Table 4: Per Cent Increase in Median Compensation of 
_ Three Highest-Paid Executives, 1940-49 and 1949-57 


Highest Paid Second Highest Third Highest 
1940-49.1949-57 1940-49 1949-57 1940-49 (949-57 
| All companies ................ 51% 40% 50% 48% 57% 48% 
Lop P a peta st AR icke. 57 34 59 30 46 40 
Textiles and apparel 46 31 54 5 45 44 
2. Transportation 
equipment ............ 67 48 91 60 63 77 
Petroleum ................ 17 33 63 42 55 44 
3. Electrical 
machinery ............ 64 105 61 103 80 85 
Chemicals, .........::,..... 42 48 23 56 50 59 
Primary metals ........ 15 39 Q4 49 38 50 
4. Fabricated 
mnetalernt ee ti). 16 66 40 24 35 40 
TOO SAee ee 53 36 35 57 71 Ve: 
Other 
manufacturing! .... 50 43 43 61 56 68 
Machinery ................ 49° «42 44 58 56 79 
Stone, clay & glass... 25 ll 93 40 42 53 


1 Companies not classified elsewhere. 
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tiles and apparel—all three executives received 
larger increases in 1940-49 than in 1949-57, although 
the difference was slight for the third highest paid. 

Group 2: In these two industries—transportation 
equipment and petroleum—two of the three execu- 
tives received larger increases in 1940-49 than in 
1949-57. The exceptions were the highest-paid offi- 
cer in petroleum and the third highest paid in trans- 
portation equipment. 

Group 3: In these three industries—electrical ma- 
chinery, chemicals and primary metals—all three 
officers registered smaller increases in 1940-49 than 
in 1949-57, although the difference was small for the 
highest- and third-highest-paid executives in chemi- 
cals and for the third highest paid in electrical 
machinery. 

Group 4: In the remaining five industry groups— 
fabricated metals, food, other manufacturing, ma- 
chinery, and stone, clay and glass—two of the three 
executives registered smaller gains in 1940-49 than 
in 1949-57. The exception was the highest-paid offi- 
cer in all these industries except fabricated metals 
where it was the second-highest-paid executive. 


Mrrcuett Meyer 
Haruiawp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


How to Become a Top Executive—In this book the author 
draws upon his lifetime of experience as a businessman, 
professor, and consultant to illustrate the qualities needed 
by the company president. He advises ambitious young 
men to build a firm foundation by study of the business 
functions. This groundwork, he writes, makes possible the 
critical analysis of working experience, which is the most 
productive education for company leadership. Wide read- 
ing in nonprofessional literature and the cultivation of out- 
side interests, as well as the development of character and 
integrity, are also essential for the breadth of vision and 
the self-control required in the top position. By Harold 
Whitehead, Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, New 
York, 1959, 189 pp., $3.50. 


Manager Selection, Education and Training—The develop- 
ment of managers at all levels is the objective of this 
book. Beginning with a discussion of the effect of com- 
pany climate on personal growth, the author proposes 
a theory of management development as comprising 
selection, background education, and on-the-job training. 
He derives from the theory a detailed plan for continuing 
activities in all essential areas of the plan. The author 
attempts to set his plan in prospective through com- 
mentary on the profession of management. By Willard 
E. Bennett, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
New York, 1959, 210 pp., $6. 


The Use of a Morale Index 


Nationwide Insurance has found that certain factors covered in its attitude survey 
are critical and yield a reliable index of over-all employee morale 


HE VOLUME of information obtained from an 

employee attitude survey is impressive. Consider a 
survey containing eighty questions. With four possible 
responses (answers) to each question, 320 figures ap- 
pear immediately. If the scores of the male employees 
and the female employees are compared, the number of 
figures doubles. If scores are shown for the seven major 
divisions of the company, then the number of figures 
jumps to 2,240. And even this is not the end! Sec- 
ondary breakdowns may be desired. For example, 
management may wish to compare the responses of 
long-service employees with short-service employees 
on each question in the seven divisions. 

Most surveys, in addition to the check-type ques- 
tions, also provide space for employee comments. 
Thus, essay material is added to the statistical. All in 
all, the full report of survey findings is likely to be 
a ponderous volume. 

But the sheer bulk of the report with its mass of 
figures and its pages of employee comments is not in 
itself the chief problem. Management can wrestle 
with a sizable report if it knows how to take hold of 
it and how to get at its essential meanings. 

It is little wonder that many executives have been 
looking for a way to interpret attitude survey find- 
ings. While recognizing the importance of attitude 
surveys, they have not always known just what to do 
about the reports they found on their desks after the 
surveys were made. Management knows what to make 
of production figures, sales costs, financial reports, 
and the like. But attitude survey findings are differ- 
ent. Management asks itself: 


e What do these figures mean? Are they reliable? 

e Should we do anything about them? What? How? 

e What do we mean by employee attitude? Em- 
ployee morale? 

e Is morale related to productivity? 

e What things can we do to improve the morale 
of our employees? 


Questions such as these were in the minds of offi- 
cers of the Nationwide Insurance Companies when 
their first company-wide employee attitude survey was 
made six years ago. Some of the answers are now in, 


* Nationwide is a multiline insurance company with headquarters 
in Columbus, Ohio. Although some attitude work had been done 
earlier, the first comprehensive survey was made in 1953. A second 


but Nationwide executives would be the first to admit 
that they have by no means found all the answers. 


Making the Survey 


With a qualified psychologist on its staff, Nation- 
wide conducts its own surveys. The written question- 
naire method is used. The forms are distributed to the 
employees at their work stations and usually are filled 
out on company time at the individual’s convenience. 
(Some supervisors have all their workers complete the 
form at the same time; a few employees prefer to take 
their questionnaires home to answer them.) An inter- 
office envelope addressed to the head of the personnel 
office makes the return of the form easy and imper- 
sonal. 

Nationwide’s last survey contained ninety-eight 
questions plus a blank page for comments. All em- 
ployees (except the sales agents, who are independent 
contractors) were included—a total of some 5,000 per- 
sons. Roughly, 2,000 of these were located at the 
headquarters of the company and 3,000 in field offices 
throughout the country. Without pressure or follow-up 
of any kind, 82% of the employees participated. 

From an analysis of its 1953 survey, Nationwide 
concluded that there are thirteen areas or “factors” 
or “dimensions” that affect the attitude and morale 
of its employees. In addition to a general strong 
morale factor, these dimensions were identified as 
follows: 

e Intrinsic job satisfaction (degree to which the 

worker likes performing his job) 

e Working conditions 


e Satisfaction with coworkers (primarily how well 
the worker gets along with those in his unit) 


e Satisfaction with the administrative ability of 
supervisors 

Satisfaction with the consideration of supervisors 
e Satisfaction with the work load and pressure 


e Satisfaction with the fairness and interest of 
management 


large survey was made in 1956, and it is expected that surveys will 
be made on a continuing basis in the future. 

+ This factor analysis of each item in the 1958 survey was made 
by a well-recognized statistical procedure. Further technical infor- 
mation about the work at Nationwide is contained in “Dimensions 
of Employee Morale” by Darrell E. Roach in Personnel Psychology, 
Autumn 1958. 
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e Confidence in the ability of management 
e Pride in the company 

e Satisfaction with salary 

e Satisfaction with benefits 


e Satisfaction with communications (extent to 
which the worker is kept informed of changes, 
future plans, etc.) 


e Satisfaction with action on personnel policies 
(how well the company follows through on its 
stated policies) 


Key questions were formulated in each of these 
areas. Thus, when Nationwide made its 1956 survey, 
it knew what to look for—and how to look for it. 
Although in appearance the survey form itself was 
quite similar to those used by other companies, there 
was a difference in what the company knew about the 
significance of some of the items. It was known which 
items belonged together, i.e., which ones were reliable 
measures of the several dimensions of morale.) 


The Follow-up 


In most respects the follow-up of Nationwide’s sur- 
veys has been of the usual sort. Management received 
and studied the report. Separate reports were pre- 
pared for each division and field office, showing the 
scores for these units. High and low items in the dif- 
ferent sections of the survey were picked out for spe- 
cial attention. The employees were informed of the 
survey findings by both written accounts and by dis- 
cussions in group meetings. Charts were used to make 
it easier to follow the presentation. 

Obvious matters requiring attention were corrected. 
There were a number of these. For example, many of 
the employees in one of the field locations complained 
that the office frequently became overheated. Inves- 
tigation revealed that the thermostat had been in- 
stalled directly over an ice cream machine! 

But there were other comments from the employees 
that could not be dealt with so easily. For the most 
part these related to intangible matters. And these 
were the items that Nationwide’s management recog- 
nized were probably the most important ones to the 
morale of the entire work force. It is to these items 
that the company has been directing its major atten- 
tion. 

Briefly, the position of Nationwide’s management 
on the survey follow-up might be stated as follows: 
“We recognize that there constantly are small fires to 
be put out in an organization as large as ours. We try 
to take care of these emergencies, but all the while 


It is common practice to group items by subjects in an attitude 
survey. One group may ask about working conditions, another about 
supervision, and so on. But such groupings usually are done on an 
“armchair” basis; that is, someone decides they belong together. 
And when the items are scored, their relative importance is apt to 
be ignored. Thus, each item is given the same weight although one 
may affect employee morale much more than another. 
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we are primarily interested in working on what we 
think are the fundamentals. We feel great gains will 
be realized if we work unceasingly to raise the morale 
of our people.” 

The surveys are scored to yield an over-all company 
morale index. The index from the most recent survey 
can be compared with that from earlier surveys to in- 
dicate changes and trends. Also, scores are obtained 
for each of the dimensions of morale and these, too, 
can be compared with other surveys. This type of 
analysis pinpoints the areas meriting further study 
and attention. 

In one of its reports, the company discusses its ap- 
proach to employee morale. An understanding of the 
company’s thinking in this area is basic to an under- 
standing of the procedures that it has instituted to 
accomplish its objectives. A quotation from Nation- 
wide’s statement on “What Is Morale?” follows: 

“An individual takes a particular job with a particular 
company because he feels that that job and/or that com- 
pany will help him reach certain goals. These, be it under- 
stood, are his own goals, his own needs—nobody else’s. 

“All the same, consciously or unconsciously, a person 
enters employment with definite expectations. Condition- 
ing those expectations are a lot of different things—the 
picture painted during the employment interview; what 
the supervisor has to say about working conditions; the 
general reputation of the company in the community; 
opinions of friends who work for the company; and so on. 

“Then, after he’s been on the job for a while, the em- 
ployee begins to have a feeling of achievement, or a feel- 
ing of disappointment. If he feels that his expectations 
are being well fulfilled, he will be highly satisfied; if he 
feels that his expectations are a long way from being ful- 
filled, he will be dissatisfied. Thus the important factor in 
an individual’s morale is not his actual level of achieve- 
ment but the gap between his achievement and his expec- 
tations. 

“In studying company morale, we are interested in the 
satisfaction levels of not just one individual but those of 
all the individuals who make up the personnel force. 
Therefore, for our purpose morale must be defined as the 
product of distinct, multiple, and variously valued em- 
ployee satisfactions.” 

From its several attitude surveys, as has already 
been noted, Nationwide has learned the areas that 
are critical to high employee morale. Through restate- 
ments of basic policies, through training of middle 
management personnel, and through opening more 
adequate channels for communications throughout 
the organization, the company is at work at what it 
conceives to be its major personnel responsibilities. It 
is confident that if it succeeds in discharging these 
responsibilities with a fair degree of success, it will, at 
the same time, do much to make Nationwide a place 
where employees will work effectively and with a 
sense of personal satisfaction. 

SrePHEN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Company Pensions and Income of the Aged 


To what extent did the size of private pension benefits increase from 1951 to 1957? 
And what happened to the number of people covered in these years? 


HE BASIC dimensions of private pension plan 
growth in the United States are fairly well docu- 

mented—and impressive. For example, the number of 
employed persons covered by a pension or deferred 
profit-sharing plan increased by 62% between 1951 
and 1957—from 10.9 million to 17.7 million employees. 
During this same period, company and employee con- 
tributions to the plans jumped almost three-fourths— 
from $2.6 billion in 1951 to $4.6 billion in 1957. And 
the reserves built up by the plans showed an increase 
of 145% —from $14.2 billion at the end of 1951 to 
$34.8 billion at the end of 1957.1 

These measures, of course, are primarily signposts 
for the future; they are a rough guide to the possible 
impact of company pension benefits on the general 
income position of the aged in future years. But what 
about the present? What is the relationship of com- 
pany pension payments to the total income received 
by people already retired? Just how large are the 
company checks that pensioners now receive? At least 
an approximate answer to these questions can be ob- 
tained from the two studies of OASI beneficiaries done 
by the Social Security Administration, one in 1951 
and one in 19572 

The information from these two studies of the 
amount and type of income received by OASI bene- 
ficiaries has been analyzed for three basic economic 
units among the aged: married couples, single men, 
and single women. Information about private pension 
benefits for widows—the other basic economic unit 
among the aged—was not used because of the small 
number in the sample receiving such benefits. The 
size of the pension received by persons in the three 
groups who got some kind of monthly benefit from a 
private pension plan during 1951 and 1957 is shown 
in the accompanying table? 


*A. M. Skolnik and J. Zisman, “Growth in Employee Benefit 
Plans, 1954-57,” Social Security Bulletin, March, 1959, page 12. 
Unpublished preliminary data for 1958 indicate that by the end of 
the year coverage was up to 19.0 million; contributions were $4.7 
billion; and reserves had jumped to $39.3 billion. 

* Data used here are from two reports based on these studies: 
M. L. Stecker, “OASI Beneficiaries: Income in 1951,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, June, 1953, pp. 11-18; and “OASI Beneficiaries: 
Highlights from Preliminary Data, 1957 Survey,” Social Security 
Bulletin, August, 1958, pp. 17-23. The 1951 survey analyzed only 
OASI beneficiaries with no benefit suspensions during the survey 
year; the 1957 survey includes persons with benefit suspensions 
during the survey year. 

* Included are OASI beneficiaries with income from public benefit 
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Both the percentage distribution of private pension 


en 
= Sr 


income and the median benefit indicate that increases — 


in pension checks have been relatively modest during 
the 1951-57 period. And in both years the average 
check was relatively small, especially when compared 


with employment income. For example, married cou- 


ples averaged about $59 per month from private com- 
panies during 1951 and about $70 per month in 1957. 
Single men averaged $50 per month and $58 for the 
respective years, and single women, $45 and $50 per 
month. 

Of course, any component of income of the aged 
tends to be modest when measured against income re- 
ceived during working years. Therefore, it is probably 
more meaningful to compare the size of the private 


pension check with the income of the aged as a spe- 


cial group. For example, the private pension benefit 


takes on much greater importance when compared © 


with the average money income received from all 
sources except OASI by the beneficiaries in the sam- 


ple or when compared with the average OASI benefits 


paid in 1951 and 1957.1 


plans, railroad retirement benefits and union plans financed en- 
tirely by members. However, these do not change the fact that the 
income reported is essentially from private company plans. 

* These latter figures are taken from the “Quarterly Summary of 
Earnings, Employment & Benefit Data” of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. The 1957 averages are from the January, 
1958 report, Table 19, and the 1951 averages from the January, 
1952 report, Table 17. 


Size of Private Pension Among OASI Beneficiaries 
with Private Pension Income, 1957 and 1951 


Married Single Single 
Couples Men omen? 
Annual Private — : . " . . 
Pension Income 1957: 1951")/1957 | 1951 19S ea 
Less than $300 ............ 18% 16% 15% 18% 238% 26% 
SOOiH6'599 Slade 16 25 26 27 2 80 
600 to 899 Q1 24 25 22 23 $1 
900 to 1,199 9 10 10 10 12 5 
1,200 to 1,499 14 15 14 14 4 4 
1,500 to 1,799 5 3 3 A i 8 
1,800 to 2,099 6 Q 2 2 i 
2 LOOTO'S999 ic. ccscoveccseses 3 1 1 by 1 2 
2,400 to 2,999 woo Q 2 1 1 1 eae 
3,000 and more ................ 6 Q 3 Q Q 1 
Totals ere ae 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


$835 $705 $696 $600 $590 $540 


_ Computed on a small base; therefore subject to large sampling varia- 


tion. 
* Less than Y%. 
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Average Money 


Income Other Average OASI 


Than OASI Benefit 
Economic Units ee —-- 
of the Aged 1957 1951 1957 1951 
Married couples’ .......... $1,082 $532 $1,294 $845 
Mingle MeN :.......4.c00.-s- 652 300 812 522 
Single women ................ 629 276 628 403 


® Worker and wife both entitled to OASI benefits. 


When the median annual private pension benefit in 
1951 (shown in the table on page 324) is compared 
with the OASI benefit for the same year, it can be 
seen that private pension income was larger for both 
single men and single women. Married couples, on 
the other hand, received a larger amount from OASI 
in the early year. In 1957, OASI benefits had in- 
creased, and the average benefit was larger than the 
private pension amount for each of the three groups. 
Similarly, the private pension benefit in 1951 was 
noticeably larger than average money income other 
than OASI, but by 1957 this difference had nearly 
disappeared. 


HOW MANY GET PRIVATE PENSION BENEFITS? 


The study of OASI beneficiaries in 1957 indicates 
that one-quarter of the married couples, almost 19% 
of the single men, and 11% of the single women in 
the sample were on company pension rolls. The pro- 
portions in the 1951 sample were practically the same 
as these, indicating that there was little relative 
growth in the number receiving private pension bene- 
fits during the six-year period. However, this lack of 
growth may be primarily a reflection of the extension 
of social security coverage since 1951 to considerable 
numbers of aged who normally would not be covered 
by private pension plans. 

Perhaps more indicative of the rate of growth in 
the number of aged receiving private pension income 
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are the following figures on the number of “benefici- 
aries” of pensions and deferred profit-sharing plans.? 


e During 1951, some 540,000 individuals received 
some type of benefit from private pension and 
deferred profit-sharing plans. 


e During 1957, some 114 million people were count- 
ed as beneficiaries—an increase of 131%. 


However, not all of these “beneficiaries” were nec- 
essarily retired or aged individuals. Included are an 
unspecified number of employees who withdrew from 
a contributory pension plan and received a refund of 
their personal contributions as well as employees who 
received lump-sum payments from deferred profit- 
sharing plans because of termination prior to retire- 
ment. 

But if these nonpensioners are ignored, the 114 mil- 
lion beneficiaries in 1957 represented about 814% of 
the 14.7 million persons age sixty-five and over that 
year. The 540,000 beneficiaries in 1951 would be about 
4%, of the 124% million persons age sixty-five and over 
then. These figures certainly suggest a larger increase 
in the proportion of aged economic units with private 
pension income than is implied in the OASI benefici- 
ary studies. 

However, a firm conclusion cannot be reached be- 
cause of the two basic differences in the data: (1) the 
OASI survey counts only recipients of regular, 
monthly pension benefits, while the above figures in- 
clude lump-sum settlements as well; and (2) the 
OASI survey analyzes only aged economic units, but 
the above data include individuals, some of whom are 
not sixty-five or older. 

Harwanp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 


*Skolnick and Zisman, op. cit., p. 12. 


Management Bookshelf 


The Office Supervisor (3rd Edition, Revised)—The many 
duties of the first-line office supervisor are reviewed in this 
revised edition of a book originally published in 1935. Its 
twenty-three short chapters touch on such supervisory 
responsibilities as planning work improvement, scheduling, 
work allocation, morale, and training employees. Anecdotes 
and short cases are used liberally to illustrate points made 
by the authors. By Roy H. E. Niles, M.C. Niles, and J.C. 
Stephens, John Wiley and Sons, New York, New York, 
1959, 307 pp., $5.95. 


Top Leadership, U. S. A—The process of public policy for- 
mation at the national level is essentially the same as 
it is in the local community, concludes the author in 
this report of a study of policy leaders throughout the 
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nation. He interviewed several hundred of those men 
in the Federal Government, in corporations, and in 
national organizations who were acknowledged to be 
influential in determining policy. He states that policy 
is formed by loose and constantly changing combinations 
of men whose positions and whose interests in national 
affairs provide them with the knowledge and the oppor- 
tunity to exercise leadership. These loose associations 
usually include ties to similar local groups in the com- 
munities or industries which would be affected by the 
policy. The author uses specific studies of policy forma- 
tion in connection with housing and the limitation of 
textile imports to illustrate his thesis. By Floyd Hunter, 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, 1959, 269 pp., $6. 


Company Practice on Printing and Distributing 


Collective Bargaining Agreements 


WO QUESTIONS repeatedly put to Tum Conrer- 

ENCE Board are: (1) Is it customary for a com- 
pany by itself to undertake the principal tasks in- 
volved in duplicating copies of the collective bargain- 
ing agreement? And (2) does the company usually 
pay all the costs which are involved in these tasks? 

A Board survey of large, medium and small com- 
panies in both the manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing fields indicates that the answer to both questions 
is “yes.” In addition, the survey undertook to supply 
the answers to a number of interesting and related 
questions. 

For example, does the company also do the main 
job of distributing the copies? Or, if the union shares 
in this, to what extent does it do so? And how often 
do the parties to a collective bargaining agreement 
also negotiate the question of who is to print the 
necessary copies, who is to distribute them, and who 
is to pay the costs? 


WHO PAYS DUPLICATING COSTS? 


Replies to the Board’s questionnaire were received 
from 102 companies. They showed that eighty com- 
panies did all the work of preparing and proofing the 
copy without assistance from the unions involved. In 
one case, the union did all this work by itself. And 
in most other cases the company and the union shared 
the work or assisted each other. 

In seventy-one cases, the company paid all of the 
costs involved in duplicating the number of copies 
required by both the company and the union. In 
eighteen instances, the company and the union shared 
the duplicating costs equally, while, in two other firms, 
substantially the same result was achieved by an in- 
formal agreement that the company and union would 
alternate in paying the entire duplicating costs after 
each successive labor contract had been signed and 
was ready for reproduction in quantity. 

In a handful of cases, there were variations of the 
“share-the-costs” concept. For example, in some in- 
stances, the union paid the cost of duplication for 
only those copies which it requested the company to 
furnish. In one case, the union simply paid 80% of 
the whole duplicating cost; in another, it paid 40%. 

One personnel executive explained his company’s 
adherence to the cost-sharing principle in this way: 

“Both parties are actually involved in a contractual 


agreement, and therefore the cost of printing the contract 
booklets should be divided.” 


The personnel director of a company that insists on 
having a cost-sharing clause spelled out in the labor 
contract itself says equal sharing of costs is required 
“so that a copy may be distributed to each employee.” 

Since many companies deal with bargaining units 
that vary in size and in international union affiliation, 
one of the questions asked in the survey was whether 
such companies absorbed the duplicating costs to the 
same extent for each of their bargaining units. The 
majority reported that they applied the same prin- 
ciple uniformly to all bargaining units. 

However, eleven companies did not. To illustrate, 
five of the companies that preferred to share costs 
with the large unions absorbed the full cost of dup- 
licating labor contracts where small bargaining units 
were concerned. 

Among the other variations reported was the prac- 
tice of bargaining with each union over who would 
pay the cost. One small company that seeks to aban- 
don the practice of splitting equally the costs of print- 
ing the labor contract booklets has offered to supply 
each of its unions with free mimeographed copies. 

Four out of five companies replying to the ques- 
tionnaire reported that they published one or more 
of their labor contracts in booklet form, usually by 
having it printed. Nine manufacturing companies 
that printed their labor contracts for their large 
bargaining units reproduced the collective bargain- 
ing agreements of their smaller units in mimeographed 
form, while three others duplicated the contracts of 
those units by the multilith or offset process. Only 
one out of five companies reported that the duplicat- 
ing process was done within the organization with the 
use of company facilities. 


How Often Are Printing and Distribution Costs Bargained? 


A majority of the respondents simply proceed to 
duplicate their labor contracts at their own expense 
and make the requested number of copies available 
to their respective unions without raising the ques- 
tion of cost in bargaining sessions. As a steel com- 
pany executive stated it: “The question of cost for 
printing has never been discussed with the union. The 
company has always assumed the cost and responsi- 
bility for this job.” 
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However, twenty companies report that there is 
either a formal or an informal agreement on duplicat- 
ing or distributing, or both. The adequacy of an ex- 
isting informal agreement was affirmed by the in- 
dustrial relations executive of a large company in 
this way: 

“The total cost of preparing, proofing and printing 
copies of our present contract was approximately $5,000, 
of which the union paid $2,500. We have never had any 
written agreement with the union regarding sharing the 
cost. In view of an oral agreement, we have not found 
it necessary to have same appear in our contract.” 


An example of a formal agreement on both costs 
and distribution is the following: 


“The company and the union will jointly have copies 
of this agreement and the attached wage schedules printed 
and bound into pocket-size pamphlets. The company will 
deliver a copy of this pamphlet to each employee, and 
enough additional copies will be printed to meet the ad- 
ministrative needs of both the union and the company. 
The costs of printing the contract will be divided equally 
between the union and the company.” 


Although some clauses discuss only the sharing of 
costs, others frequently take up the subject of dis- 
tribution of copies as well. These clauses usually re- 
quire that copies of the agreement be given to each 
employee in the bargaining unit, or be made available 
upon request. 


DISTRIBUTING COPIES OF THE CONTRACT 


A large majority of companies distribute copies of 
the labor contract as a matter of course to all em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit which the union repre- 
sents, whether or not they are members of the union. 
Only one of the companies limits distribution to em- 
ployees who request copies. Only one out of five com- 
panies distributes, or makes available upon request, 
a copy of a labor contract to employees who are not in 
the bargaining unit which is represented by the union. 

With respect to distribution within management’s 
ranks, a decided majority of companies distribute 
copies of the labor contract as a matter of course to 
all management personnel having line responsibility, 
while others usually are eligible to receive copies if 
they request them. 

The purpose of the wide dissemination of the labor 
contract among employees is to have it understood 
and appreciated by the largest number possible. To 
this end, the director of labor relations of a large air- 
line reports: 

“Company supervisors are instructed to see that a copy 

of the particular agreement concerning him is given to 

each employee covered thereunder.” 


The industrial relations director of a medium-size 
rubber company states that his company distributes 
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copies to all persons in the bargaining unit because 
“it is desirable for all employees to have a copy rather 
than possibly just the union officers and committee- 
men.” The personnel manager of a small steel com- 
pany reports that “as many as possible” should “be 
acquainted with the correct phraseology” of the labor 
contract. 

But a small minority of company executives ex- 
press a decidedly critical attitude toward the wide 
distribution of contracts among employees. One com- 
pany official finds that “when all employees receive 
them, they all become lawyers.” Another reports: 


“Company and union agree it causes more problems than 
it solves. However, once one contract has been distributed 
we find it impossible to obtain agreement to discontinue, 
since the employees demand them. We find it makes 
every employee his own grievance committee.” 


Union Distribution of the Contract 


About one company in three prefers to turn over 
to the union the task of distributing copies of the 
labor contract to its members, while the company 
itself distributes to foremen and others. In the great 
majority of these cases, the employees who comprise 
the bargaining unit represented by the union are all, 
or nearly all, union members. 

The procedure is described as follows by two com- 
panies: 

“The union distributes copies of the contract, printed 
at its own expense, only to those employees who are its 
members. The company posts a notice that a copy of the 
contract is on view in the employment office at each loca- 
tion. The company distributes a copy of the contract to 
each supervisory employee directly involved in dealing 
with bargaining unit employees.” 


* * * 


“The majority of our contracts are distributed through 
union representatives to the hourly employees on the pay- 
roll. Copies are generally available from the company to 
anyone else requesting a copy.” 


One company that leaves the distribution task to 
its small unions reports that they frequently do not 
distribute them because the “small locals want the 
members to come to union officials if questions arise.” 
Another company, a large utility, prints several thou- 
sand copies of the contract at its own expense and 
turns them over to the union to distribute as the 
union chooses, reserving to itself only the task of 
mailing a copy to each newly hired employee. 

An industrial relations executive reports the follow- 
ing experience with respect to union distribution of 
contracts: 


“Until two or three years ago, a sufficient number of 
copies of the printed agreement to supply all affected 
employees was turned over to the union and distributed 
by its representatives. However, sc many instances 
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occurred where employees claimed that they had not 
received the agreement that recently these agreements 
have been handed to the employees by their supervisor, 
who requires them to sign a receipt for it.” 


A large utility reports the existence of a provision 
in its labor contract which requires the union to make 
a copy available to both old and new employees. The 
clause reads as follows: 


“Within thirty days from the signing of this contract, 
the union shall make available to each eligible employee 
a copy of this contract and thereafter shall make available 
a copy of this contract to each eligible person hired and 
to each eligible employee reinstated or reemployed.” 


Company Distribution of the Contract 


A variety of methods are used by companies to get 
copies of the labor contract into the hands of their 
employees. 


The most widely used method is to have the fore- 
men pass them out to the employees under them 


when a new agreement has been completed. The sec- | 


ond method is to give copies to the union steward to 
distribute, or to assign the responsibility to the ste- 


ward and the foreman jointly. The third method, used ‘ 
particularly where new employees are concerned, | 


is to request employees to pick up copies at the com- 


pany’s employment office or the personnel department q 


office. 


Other ways of distributing the contract, according | 
to the survey, are to give out a copy with a particular | 


pay check, or to set up a supply at the time clock, 
at the plant gate, or at the employee bulletin board. 
And a few companies prefer to send the contract to 
their employees through the mail. 


Antuony P. ALFINO 


Division of Personnel Administration | 


Management Bookshelf 


The Dollars and Sense of Business Films—Those who are 
interested in the preparation and cost of training films 
in business may derive some help from a review of this 
report on the use of films in advertising and public 
relations. The study and report was made by the Films 
Steering Committee of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc. 

The committee expects that the information in this 
report will provide all present and future sponsors of 
business films with: 


1. A factual picture of the current cost of producing 
and circulating a film. 


2. Detailed information about the type of films being 
produced—target audiences, film size and type, 
number of release prints, average running time, 
etc. 


8. A fuller understanding of the value and place of 
sponsored films as a “companion medium” in the 
advertising and public relations field. 


Forty-two statistical tables in the concluding section 
of the report give the factual details of the survey 
results. Distributed for the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc. by Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 
New York, 1959, 128 pp., $3.75. 


Readings in Human Relations—More than sixty articles and 
excerpts from books have been brought together in this 
volume. Most of the authors are university professors 
and most of their writings were first published in profes- 
sional journals. Contributions are included from such 
well-known “human relations exponents” as Appley, 
Drucker, Likert, McGregor, Planty, Roethlisberger and 
Urwick. There is something for everyone in this book, 


although much of it will be familiar to students of the 1 
subject. By Keith Davis and William G. Scott, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, New York, 1959, | 


473 pp., $6.50. 


Human Relations in Administration—High productivity with 


high employee morale can result from the integration ¥ | 


of scientific management principles with human relations 
approaches, concludes this author. He traces human 


relations research from its beginnings in 1920 and relates — 


findings to changes in management practices. From 
observed trends, he projects a changed leadership role 


for the manager of the future. A third of the book is © 


devoted to forty-four case studies for use in evaluating 
principles developed in the text. By Robert Saltonstall, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New York, 
1959, 736 pp., $9.50. 


Decision-Making, A McKinsey Foundation Annotated Bibli- 


ography—Covered in this comprehensive bibliography are q 


more than 400 books and articles dealing with a wide 
range of decision-making processes. Sections deal with 
values and ethical considerations in decision making, de- 
cision making in small groups, and more recent works on 
use of mathematics and statistics in game theory. Anno- 
tations give a precis of the articles’ purpose and main 
points. By Paul Wasserman with Fred 8. Silander, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, 1959, 112 pp., $3.50. 


Anniversary Celebrations Made Easy—A step-by-step guide 
for planning, organizing, and producing a public anniver- 
sary celebration, with numerous suggestions for activities 
and events that will exploit the promotional and public 
relations possibilities of the occasion. By John Donald 
Peel, Chilton Company-Book Division, Philadelphia, 1959, 
318 pages. $5. 
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Weighting Patterns and Price Indexes 


Would a simplified index adequately measure price changes? And if such an index 
had been used, what would have happened to escalated wages since 1947? 


N THE NEAR future, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will once again revise the weighting patterns 
of its consumer price index. This revision will be 
based upon a survey to determine the current spend- 
ing patterns of the population covered by the index. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the task can be gleaned 
from the fact that the data obtained from the 1950 
expenditure study still have not been fully evaluated. 
Changing an index can be a formidable and costly 
operation. In the past, as these indexes have been re- 
_ vised, they have taken on an increasingly complex 
character. The present index has a more complicated 
weighting structure than any of its predecessors. If 
this trend is projected, the next index is likely to be 
even more intricate in its weighting design. 

The present BLS index measures changes in the 
prices of a fixed basket of goods and services purchased 
by wage earners and clerical workers according to 
1950-1952 consumption patterns. While some criticism 
has been leveled against the consumer price index for 
things it does not do—ranging from criticism by repre- 
sentatives of particular groups who feel that it does 
not adequately reflect the living costs of their members 
to some rather high-flown arguments that indexes in 
general are a meaningless hodgepodge—there is little 
doubt that it actually does measure what it sets out 
to measure. 


Utility of an Index 


Possibly the most important function of the index 
is its place in the escalator clauses of wage contracts. 
Under escalator clause agreements the hourly wage 
rates of workers change when the index goes up or 
down in a specified period. During 1958 about four 
million workers received cost-of-living increases in ac- 
cordance with escalator provisions of wage contracts. 

The utility of the index arises from the fact that its 
users have confidence in its reliability and objectivity. 
And this confidence is certainly heightened by periodic 
revisions of the expenditure weights to bring them 
more nearly in line with current spending patterns. 
Nevertheless, it would seem to be fair to question the 
need for a revision if it can be shown that price index 
movements are likely to be very similar whether one 
uses old or new weighting patterns, or even a much 
more simplified weighting structure than is currently 
employed. If any additional technical refinements in 
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the index are to be made, their final usefulness in the 
over-all application of the index must be considered, 
particularly if its use in wage contracts remains its 
primary practical function. 


The Building Blocks 


Economists have for some time been aware that 
there is a similarity of movement, especially in the 
long run, among prices of all goods and services. (Over 
short periods and during times of over-all price sta- 
bility, however, the correlation of prices is not as 
strong.) This is a reflection of the interdependence of 
all sectors of the economy in terms of broad price 
movements. Moreover, the number of items in the 
index has grown from about 160 in 1920 to more than 
300 in 1959. With such an increase in the quantity of 
items priced, the weight of any one item has become 
less important, so that a simple aggregate of price 
relatives or changes can portray price movements 
about as accurately as can a more complicated 
structure. 

About forty years ago, Carl Snyder, in a review of 
Professor Irving Fisher’s “The Making of Index Num- 
bers” said, “It is clear that, while the method of aver- 
aging may be of importance in an index with a small 
number of items, it grows less and less so with the 
number and variety of samplings. ... The truth seems 
to be that even this friendless mongrel of index num- 
bers [the simple arithmetic average] may be, if only 
the assortment be large enough and varied enough and 
representative enough, as good an index as the best 
that can be made.”? 

The meticulous assignment of weights, though tech- 
nically unassailable, may make the index a finer tool 
than necessary for its principal application. This is not 
to say that consumer expenditure surveys in them- 
selves are not interesting and important, with a multi- 
tude of uses. Indeed, one of the most important 
by-products of a consumer expenditure survey is the 
wealth of information it provides on expenditure pat- 
terns. This information is important enough to have 
its own raison d’étre. However, when an expenditure 
study is made primarily for index revision, the scope 
of information is restricted as to income group, occu- 
pational characteristics and regional coverage. In a 


* American Economic Review, September, 1923, p. 419. 
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full-blown consumer expenditure survey, coverage of 
these three factors could be broadened to make them 
more nearly representative of the entire population. 
With this shift in emphasis, index weights could still 
be readily derived. 


Other Possible Mixtures 


The available data permit at least a partial test 
of the adequacy of a simplified index. If an index with 
unweighted components produces results not ma- 
terially different from the BLS index now in use, a 
revision in the present weighting structure, as pro- 
posed by the bureau, may yield even smaller differ- 
ences that will have virtually no effect on escalated 
wages. The test could be made by constructing indexes 
varying in structure but all essentially simpler in their 
weighting patterns than the current index. 

Four possibilities were considered: (1) Index A is 
constructed by averaging the unweighted price 
changes (or relatives) of each item (pork chops, shirts, 
etc.) in the BLS index; (2) Index B-1 is constructed 
by averaging the unweighted price relatives to form 
the bureau’s functional groups (food, nondurables less 
food, durables and all services) which, in turn, are 
averaged to obtain the all-items index; (3) Index B-2 
is constructed by averaging weighted price relatives, 
as published by the bureau, to form functional groups 
which are averaged without further weighting to reach 
the all-items index; (4) Index C is constructed by 
averaging weighted price relatives to form groups of 
the bureau’s published components (food, housing, 
apparel, transportation, medical care, personal care, 
reading and recreation, and other goods and services) 
rather than the afore-mentioned functional groups. 
The components are then combined by simple average 
to obtain the all-items index. 

Index A most closely resembles the one suggested by 
Carl Snyder. Such an index provides the strongest 
available test for Mr. Snyder’s assumption that, by 
removing internal weighting differences at the item 
level, no appreciable change would be recorded in the 
composite index.! Chart 1 shows how far this index 
strays from that of the BLS. The spread between the 
two indexes grows most rapidly between 1947 and 
1952. Thereafter, the two indexes continue to diverge 
but at a slower rate. The maximum spread of 6.8 
points is reached in 1958. 

When one considers the fact that equal weighting of 
items makes the nondurables-less-food group the most 
important in the index and virtually reverses the im- 
portance of this group and services, as compared to 


*Mr. Snyder’s index would have averaged prices rather than 
indexes of all commodities, thereby giving equal weight to automo- 
biles and oranges. This method would have implicitly weighted 
items according to value and might, for this reason, (because prices 
of some big ticket items advanced more rapidly than items of lesser 
value) have produced an index closer to the BLS than Index A of 
the text. By the same token, an index of item relatives has an in- 
verse value weighting: 


BLS weighting, one cannot fail to be impressed that 
the divergence is not wider. 

Indexes B-1 and B-2—combined according to func- 
tional groups—are compared with the BLS index in 
Charts 2 and 3 and it can be seen that, while both in- 
dexes differ substantially in weighting patterns from 
that of the BLS, the price movements are similar. The 
B-1 index shows a maximum divergence of 3.9 index 
points from the BLS series and, in addition, tends to 
depart from the BLS index in times of over-all price 
stability. The reason for this may be that, in the ab- 
sence of generalized price movements, fluctuations in 
individual prices tend to show more disparity. At such 
times, differences in weighting may cause price indexes 
to spread. On the other hand, the B-2 index, designed 
with fewer alterations, adheres more closely to the 
BLS index changes in consumer prices, as can be seen 
in Chart 3. 

The way in which groups are combined apparently 
affects the behavior of the index. For example, it can 
be shown, in constructing alternative indexes, that a 
simple averaging of the BLS published components is 
not likely to produce as satisfactory a measure of 
price changes as a simple averaging of the BLS func- 
tional groups. An average of the components, as com- 
monly broken down by BLS—food, housing, apparel, 
transportation, medical care, personal care, reading 
and recreation, and other goods and services—is plot- 
ted against the BLS index in Chart 4. 

One can see that this index, referred to as Index C, 
has been moving away from the BLS since 1951 and 
that it diverged even further in 1958. Again, the spread 
begins in times of price stability. However, unlike the 
B indexes, it shows no tendency to return to the BLS 
level, except for periods of very sharp rises in prices 
such as in 1950-1951. As compared to the B indexes, 
services in Index C have an appreciably greater im- 
plicit weight since they are distributed throughout all 
groups. In addition, food, which has not been charac- 
terized by a consistent trend, is assigned a much 
smaller weight in Index C. 


Moving the Escalator 


What would these alternative indexes mean in dol- 
lars and cents if they were used in place of the regu- 
lar BLS index in escalator clauses of wage contracts? 
Assuming a contract that called for a 1-cent raise in 
pay for every half point rise in the index during a 
three-month period, increases due to escalation would 
have ranged from an average of 20 cents to 34 cents 
per hour from 1948 to 1958 with the use of these al- 
ternative indexes. This compares with 33 cents per 
hour for the same period if wages are escalated by the 
BLS index. 

One finds that by using the BLS index, a fully em- 
ployed worker (one working a forty-hour week, fifty- 
two weeks a year) would have received a yearly av- 
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Consumer Price Indexes — Four Versions 
1947-1949 = 100 
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erage of $694 and a total of $7,630 in escalated wages 
from 1948 to 1958. If one assumes the same contract 
and uses Index A, constructed of an average of un- 
weighted price relatives, a total of $4,590 would have 
been paid in escalated wages. If one were to use Index 
B-1, constructed of an average of unweighted price 
relatives and unweighted functional group indexes, a 
total of $5,780 would have been paid to each worker. 
And if one uses Index B-2, composed of weighted price 
relatives and unweighted functional groups, the work- 
er would have received $7,760 over the same period. 

It is, therefore, apparent that a relatively small dif- 
ference in index movements can produce a dispropor- 
tionate difference in resulting escalator awards. It is 
this fact—extraneous to the faithful recording of price 
history—which causes both management and labor to 
insist on further refinements of the index. 

In the above illustration, the terms of the escalation 
contract have been kept constant for the entire eleven- 
year period. In reality, these terms are subject to re- 
vision when contracts are renegotiated. 
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Considering Other Possibilities 

These data seem to indicate that, in constructing 
a consumer price index, a variety of weighting meth- 
ods may be used without doing extreme violence to the 
recording of price history. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that if there had not been a substantial similarity 
in price movements considerable distortions would 
have resulted. But since prices are so interrelated, it 
would require a very unusual weighting structure to 
distort the index to the point where it displays a 
markedly different price movement. 

Of course, the equal weighting assigned to item and 
group indexes in the illustrations above represents a 
departure from actual practice. And it is probable 
that the coming revision will not effect gross changes 
in the present weighting design. This means that the 
resulting index will exhibit even smaller deviations 
from the present index than the examples which have 
been shown here. 

Davw M. Furman 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Getting Across the Value of Employee Benefits 


Written devices may bring home to employees what the company actually spends to 
provide the fringe benefit package. Examples are shown in this article 


MPLOYEE benefit programs keep getting more 
E expensive.! Their rising cost is not, however, the 
only problem they present to employers. There is a 
communications problem, too. 

As a rule, employers regard what they spend on 
their benefit programs as an investment. They hope 
the plans will serve to attract and hold good employ- 
ees and motivate them to greater effectiveness. To 
some extent, certainly, the achievement of this objec- 
tive depends on how much the employer pays for the 
program. But it also depends on how well the employ- 
ees understand and appreciate the value of the benefits 
provided. 

Benefits are often long range. They represent dol- 
lars that cannot readily be spent. As a result, many 
workers tend to lose sight of the fact that such benefits 
have a very real value for them. An employee who is 
young, healthy and single, for example, can quickly 
forget that his employer is regularly contributing 
money in his name to protect him against the financial 
threat of serious sickness and to provide income that 
will one day enable him to enjoy his years of retire- 
ment. But if the employee is allowed to forget these 
contributions and the long-range benefits they bring 
him, the employer is the one who stands to wind up 
the loser. 

This, then, is the communications problem: What 
can employers do to get their employees to under- 
stand and appreciate the continuing value of benefits 
that will not be paid until the specific need they are 
designed to satisfy arises? 

Firms have been wrestling with this problem since 
benefit programs began. And, over the years, any 
number of techniques have been developed to get the 
company message across. These include movies, film 
strips, special supervisory training programs, group 
meetings of employees, and innumerable devices which 
rely primarily on the written word: comic books, 
special issues of the company magazine, payroll in- 
serts, letters from the president, and an infinite variety 
of booklets. 

This article presents selected samples from Tue 
ConFERENCE Boarp files of written devices that have 
been used to impress on employees the hidden cost 
of the fringe benefit package and the monetary value 


*See “The Neglected Side of Fringes,’ Management Record, 
April, 1959, p. 120. * 


of the benefits as well. They fall into two basic types: 


e Those that direct information to employees as 
a group; 

e Those that spell out for each individual employee 
the exact value of his personal stake in the ben- 
efit program. 


Although the samples selected represent a mere 
fraction of the devices on file, a number of different 
formats and approaches are illustrated within each 
basic group. Some of them, incidentally, are no longer 
used by the companies that devised them, because 
experience showed it pays to vary the approach from 
time to time. Similarly, many of the benefit costs 
shown have since become understatements. 


GROUP COMMUNICATIONS 


In 1951, the M & R Dietetic Laboratories in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio devised an interesting technique for 
getting across the value of its benefit program on a 
group basis. Every employee was given an attractive 
check book. Each check in the book showed the 
amount the company spent that year for a particular 
benefit;! the stub explained the benefit and kept ac- 
cumulating the company’s payments from stub to 
stub. The last two checks reported the grand total and 
its worth to the average employee in dollars and cents 
per week. A few of the checks are reproduced on the 
next page. 

In 1954, the Red Star Yeast and Products Company 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin gave its employees a bound 
booklet entitled “Your Extras at Red Star.” Each 
page reported, in the middle of a large red star, what 
the company paid for each benefit; to the side of the 
star, a comment was added about the value the ben- 
efit had for the employees. For example, in reporting 
the company payment for hospital benefits the com- 
ment read: “We hope you haven’t had to use it, but 
it is reassuring to know that this protection is available 
to you and your family if needed.” And, in reporting 
what the total of all company payments meant to the 


*M & R’s benefit costs rose sharply between 1951 and 1958: the 
company’s annual contribution to the retirement plan jumped from 
$36,722.51 to $111,571.81; its bill for the entire personnel program 
went from $272,581.53 to $1,136,979.23; and the average weekly 
cost per employee increased from $7.75 to $14.74. Chiefly responsi- 
ble for the over-all rise in the cost of the entire program was the 
increment in the size of the company’s contribution to its profit- 
sharing plan from $79,082.94 in 1951 to $526,757.77 in 1958. 
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M & R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


BE SURE TO NOTE THE 1951 
STUB OF EACH CHECK. 
IT WILL GIVE YOU THE FOLLOWING ARE DUPLICATE CHECKS WRITTEN BY 
COMPLETE INFORMATION YOUR COMPANY IN YOUR INTERESTS IN 1951. 
ON WHAT PLAN WAS : THESE COVER PAYMENTS FOR YOUR PERSONNEL PRO- 
PeeDE, Fn OeLe BY : GRAMS, AND ARE ADDITIONAL TO THE WAGES YOU 


EACH CHECK. NOTE THE 
ACCUMULATING EXPENSE 
FIGURE ON EACH STUB 


RECEIVED DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


M. D. ROSS, President 


% 
° coud . Lene + ee Each Ff 7 \ 
T A FR Dp, Ft ee OF ip 75) % 
BENEFITS PRONG phan grHe OF ditures $772.58 oy (This “extra of $7 \ 
L ' | Expenon™” 79, " 5 a 
AN INDIVIDUAL! i hala ring 8.59 12 in yeor 5 
ma AS GROUP oS. \ Less Profit oo enditures $193,49 ‘ associates — $403. © ; 
Give MUCH HOPE ULAR. 8 Bolance of aa by 480 participating? | 67 75 per wants : 
THE wide _— equals : 4 
a! $193,498.57 or ided by 52 week ¢ LABORATORIES, INC: 


\p YOU HA! M & R DIETET! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 1951 


FPAYIO Your 1951 Personnel Program $ 272,581.53 | 


| THE ORDER OF 


| 
WHEN WE STRESS; 
ECONOMY AND EXTRA | 
EFFORT, WE HAVE IN. 1 
MIND, THE BENEFITS OF | 
THE PROGRAMS OUT- ! 
LINED IN THIS, OUR | 
1951 REPORT, TO YOU!!! | 
‘ 
WE MUST HAVE THE ' 
DAY-TO-DAY ASSISTANCE ! 
OF EVERY ONE OF OUR 
ASSOCIATES TO MAKE 
THESE PLANS EFFECTIVE 
IN OUR OWN INTERESTS. 


(This represents the total checks written last year to cover 
your Personnel Program.) 


(Each of our Associates, working individually and as a team, 
make the payment of these checks possible.) 


M & R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


TER IS YOuR 


RETIREM Car aan 
ENT PLAN, COLUMBUS, OHI9 tes) 


Your Retirement ; 
WUD reg ne aA Ssherahn an f 
- $_36,722.5) | 


'F YOu LEAV, 
E YO 
EEWAYS GET BACK You 
ONTRIBUTION PL » 
INTEREST lafter 5 


years), ! tirement company's Contributj ° 
195) sia Pe —— yon) Contribute 3] +, iat Pei of YOUR Re- 
! Retire % & cost.) 
ACCUMULATED Soci ment Plan 
To ! ocial F f upplements—_;. ; 
$63,524.07 ut 4 a! Security Benefits ) RV Semis, addition —t5 
H 
1 


Samples from the checkbook that M & R Dietetic Laboratories gave its employees in 1951 
to show the worth of the company’s benefit program. 
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average employee, this comment was added: “On an 
individual basis the cost of these benefits would be 
prohibitive, but on a group basis we all get more cov- 
erage for the dollar. If most of these benefits had 
been included in your pay check, you would have 
paid additional income tax.” 

In 1955, employees at the National Biscuit Com- 
pany received this reminder in the company magazine 
of how much the benefits they enjoy, at no expense 
to them, are worth: 


“Your pay check gives only part of your earnings. Just 
as valuable and just as much a part of that check are the 
‘extras’ which, when translated into cash, average almost 
$15 a week—$14.73, to be exact—per Nabisco employee. 
These ‘extras’ are the fringe benefits which the company 
provides at no direct cost to employees. [Here the benefits 
are listed, and their cost to the company is broken down 
on a weckly basis.] 

“Next pay day, look at your check and mentally add on 
$14.73 for each week it covers. That’s what you're really 


p? 


making! 


Recently, the United States Rubber Company pre- 
sented the value of its benefits program in a series 
of six check forms that were actually attached, one 
each week, to the pay checks of its wage earners. A 
complete set of the forms was also sent to salaried 
employees at their homes with a covering letter from 
management pointing out that while there were cer- 
tain necessary differences between wage and salaried 
employee benefits, the salaried employee benefit pro- 
gram is considered one of the most liberal in all in- 
dustry. 

The reverse side of every check enumerated all 
the benefits in the company’s program and pointed 
out that “$1,205.13 per year or $23.18 per week is the 
average cost per employee of these benefits which our 
company provides in addition to straight-time earn- 


eoeverveeee er 
Covertoees 


CAN BE SUMMARIZED AS FOLLOWS: 


’ oe oe . a a PN a a et De Pe AC 
ee tev eereraeee eveee eae ae én enews ereroevet ore eta br} 


United States Rubber Company 
US) po YOU KNOW YOUR EXTRA BENEFITS? 


DURING THE PAST SEVERAL WEEKS WE HAVE OUTLINED THE SO-CALLED ‘‘FRINGE’’ BENEFITS 
WHICH OUR EMPLOYEES RECEIVE BOTH IN AND OUTSIDE THEIR PAY CHECKS. BRIEFLY THESE 


ings for time worked and is money spent for which | 
the company receives no additional production.” 

On its face side, each check in the series told a 
different story. The first five gave details on a par- 
ticular group of benefits in the program. The sixth 
summarized what went before and is shown in the 
illustration at the bottom of the page. 

Hallmark Cards Incorporated in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri has just taken another and quite different ap- 
proach to the communications problem. The spring 
1959 issue of the company magazine featured “Benefit 
Bafflers”—a self-quiz that tested the employees in 
entertaining fashion on how well they understood 
Hallmark’s: career reward program. The quiz was 
divided into four sections. Each section contained a 
group of questions on one of the four benefits in the 
program; and here is a sample question from each 


group: 
Profit Sharing 


“Mortimer Jones joined Hallmark in 1954 when he was 
twenty-five years old. He has advanced steadily and in 
1958 his earnings were $5,600. When he retires, it is 
estimated his profit sharing account will total close to: 


a. Jayne Mansfield’s weekly salary. 
b. $165,000. 

c. $16,000. 

d. Twice his annual salary.” 


Thrift Plan 


“You may withdraw money from your thrift plan 
account in case of emergency, but if you do: 


a. You lose half of it and all your green stamps. 

b. You may never enter the plan again. 

c. You must wait until one year from the first day of 
the following calendar quarter to re-enter the plan. 

d. You cannot enter until eighteen months from the 
first day of the following calendar quarter.” 


OR Re ee aN Ae ORR eet ee Sf a 


. 
eee . ° Pad Se ta be eee eevee dane sean ee ee eT 


AVERAGE COST 


we” arnt aren Aad Neo pd id) 


s Pay PER EMPLOYEE 

: LIFE, A.D.&D., HOSPITAL, SURGICAL, MEDICAL AND SICK AND ACCIDENT __PER YEAR e 
‘ HISURANCES ee Oe cn steht Stk eee Weegee CP Ae ee tame $ 220.66 : 
ge PAID VACATIONS” AND HOLIDAYS). cet oP tench eugene nas 442.18 ‘ 
“tye SOCIAL SECURITY, UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, SUB, AND WORKMEN'S : 
< COMPENSATION 272 0°). sc kg cased es co Re leet gem i e era ate 227.72 
z ORPER PENSIONS, SEVERANCE PAY, JURY PAY, FUNERAL PAY, GRIEVANCE MEETING : 
erate. PAY) ETC 6 RTR Ba eI apse OE Ce I pei lois IRIE 81.79 : 
: : OVERTIME PREMIUMS AND NIGHT SHIFT BONUS ..................... 232.78 ‘ 
ty one ORME ae ‘ Ce eed eee egort ee ©82 8 & » xs e eee e oe . TOTAL $1, 205.13 : 


One of the six forms that United States Rubber Company attached, serially, to the weekly 
pay checks of its employees to keep them aware of benefit extras. 
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Life Insurance and Medical Expense Insurance 


“Your Hallmark life insurance policy covers you for 
an amount: 
a. One and a half times your preceding year’s total 
earnings. 
. Equal to half your annual salary. 
Depending on your number of years at Hallmark. 
. $10,000 times your age, divided by the number of 
days until the vernal equinox.” 


Retirement Plan 
“The cost of the Hallmark retirement plan is paid: 


a0 oF 


a. Entirely by the company. 

b. By a government agency. 

c. In equal amounts by you and by Hallmark. 
d. By profits made from the Irish Sweepstakes.” 


And at McKesson & Robbins, the value of pension 
benefits is brought home to employees in a very graphic 
way. They receive, in addition to their regular retire- 
ment information booklet, a financial analysis chart 
that illustrates how a married man with thirty-five 
years of service at McKesson & Robbins can expect 
to retire with a total net income that is equal to 85% 
of his preretirement “take-home” pay. By using this 
chart (which is reproduced on page 336) as a guide 
and the booklet as a source of additional information, 
any employee participating in the plan can estimate 
what his retirement pay will be. 


INDIVIDUALIZED COMMUNICATIONS 


In communicating the value of their benefit plans, 
many companies go a step further. They give each 
participating employee an individual accounting of 
the plan’s worth to him personally. 

This technique is used extensively to keep employ- 
ees aware of the steady growth of retirement income 
under pension plans. The form used by Aluminium 
Limited of Canada for this purpose is reproduced on 

page 337. It reports the exact amounts the individual 
employee has standing to his credit under the com- 
pany’s retirement income and life insurance plan and 
explains how he can use these amounts to estimate 
the monthly pension that he will receive when he 
reaches retirement age. The reverse side of this per- 
sonal report form contains general information about 
the plan. The employees are told, for example, that 
the company has contributed nearly twice as much 
as the employee since the start of the plan in 1940 and 
that “in case of death before retirement, all contribu- 
tions of both employees and the company are paid 
with interest to the beneficiary.” 

The personalized approach is also a popular method 
for keeping employees apprised of the savings they 
have accumulated under thrift plans. A reproduction 
of the annual statement that the Continental Oil Com- 
pany of Houston, Texas sends to each one of the par- 
ticipants in its thrift plan appears on page 339. This 
statement, issued as of the year’s end, reports the 
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amount deposited by the individual employee and 
the amount contributed by the company in his name. 

Bankers Trust Company in New York City is one 
of the firms that employ individualized accounting to 
bring home the monetary advantages of a_profit- 
sharing plan. Four times:a year, each participant in 
the Bankers Trust plan gets a copy of the report that 
is reproduced on page 340. It tells him the exact value 
of his personal share of what the bank contributed 
to the plan during the preceding quarter. 

Individualized communications have been used for 
some time to call the attention of employees to the 
accumulating value of contributory benefit plans. But, 
of late, there seems to be a trend toward personalizing 
the values that employees derive from the entire 
benefit program. Otis Elevator Company’s “Personal 
Share” form, appearing on page 338, is an example 
of how this is being done. The reverse side of the form, 
in addition to listing the company’s vacation schedule, 
also contains this further benefit information: 

“You are also entitled to benefits under the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans, which contribute toward payment 
of hospital and medical bills. Otis pays the entire cost of 
this insurance for you, and if you have elected to have 
your family included under these plans Otis pays one-half 
of the cost of the insurance for your dependents. These 
plans were omitted from the benefits tabulated on the 
reverse side because the exact value of the benefits availa- 
ble to you will vary depending on circumstances.” 


General Electric is another company that personal- 
izes the value of its complete benefit program. Every 
other year, each employee gets a two-page report 
entitled “Your Personal Share in General Electric 
Employee Benefits.” Prominently attached to this 
report are three individualized statements. The first 
statement shows the participating employee how 
much he and the company contributed to the GE pen- 
sion plan and how he can use these figures to estimate 
his total retirement income. The second statement 
spells out for the employee the extent of his “personal 
coverage” under GE’s insurance plan with comprehen- 
sive medical expense benefits. The third statement 
gives the employee a financial breakdown of his “per- 
sonal share” in the GE savings and stock bonus plan. 

The rest of the report gives details on these three 
benefit plans and highlights information on the other 
plans available to the employee “to help with certain 
needs that occur from time to time in most of our 
lives.” This statement is added: 

“You have an important stake in these plans in two 
ways. First, you have contributed to the cost of the jointly 
financed plans. Second, the company’s contribution to 
these plans, as well as to those that are wholly financed 
by the company, represent an important extra value to 
you—over and above your pay—in your GE job.” 

Once a year, on the date of his service anniversary, 
each employee at the Armstrong Cork Company in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania gets this personalized sum- 
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COMPARISON OF NET INCOME BEFORE AND AFTER RETIREMENT 
(Example of Married Man With 35 Years of Creditable Service Under McKesson Retirement Plan and Social Security) 


McKesson Eamings (60-65) 
McKesson Retirement Allowance at 65 
Social Security Benefit — self at 65 
Social Security Benefit — wife at 65 
Total 

Other Income — dividends 

Interest 
Total Income 


Federal Income Tax Computation 


Total Income as above 
Less Exclusions — Dividends 
Social Security 
Total Income not subject to tax 
Balance representing Adjusted Gross Income 
Less — Standard Deduction (10%) 
Personal Exemptions ( man & wife) 
Total Deductions and Exemptions 
Taxable Income 


One Half of Taxable Income 
Tax Rate Percentage 
Tax for one person 
Tax for married couple (before credits) 
Less — Dividend Credit ($250. — less $100. x 4%) 
Total Credits 
Net Federal Income Tax 


Net Income after deducting Federal Income Tax 


Percentage of AFTER retirement income to BEFORE retirement income 


NOTES: (1) Monthly ag awed income taken from “'Finger-tip Guide to McKesson 
Retirement Pla 
(2) Approximately $900; of additional income could be received without 
being subject to Federal Income Tax. 


|__CBEF ORE HE RETIRI HE RETIRES Bi ATTER NE RETIRES 


$400.00 per mo. x 12 = $4,800. 


$122.50 per mo. x 12 = $1470. 
108,50 per mo. x 12 = 1302. 
54.30 per mo. x 12 = _ 652 
285.30 per mo. x 12 = 3424 
250 


90 
3724 


Note that in, the above example this man’s ‘retirement’ pay, equals 85% of 
his present “*take-home’’ pty. Why not figure out for yourself what your es- 
timated ‘*retirament’’ pay Mall be. 


Chart designed by McKesson & Robbins to enable employees to compare their current annual 
incomes with what they can expect to receive after retirement. 


mary of the exact worth of his participation in all of 
the company’s benefit plans: 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Bien Otol te is the amount of your life insurance. 
PERMANENT DISABILITY 
i aA CORI Me a will be paid you each month for sixty 


months if you should become totally and permanently 
disabled before age sixty.* 

Employee contribution to the basic cost of this insur- 
ance is waived by the company except under certain 
leaves of absence. 

SICKNESS BENEFITS 

If you are unable to work because of illness or injury, 
your full salary will continue for at least two months. 
Normally, salaried employees with five or more years of 
service are paid full salary for a longer period than two 
months. 


* All blanks were filled in on an individual employee basis. 

*Benefits of at least $75 a month for life for employees who 
become totally and permanently disabled after fifteen years of 
service and after reaching age fifty. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
Beak Han an ie daily rate for 180 days of hospital stay. 
$75 plus 34 of next $1,200 for extra hospital charges 
if needed. 


Sea Role ete Ay for maternity hospital] expenses. 
SURGICAL INSURANCE 
Bere UNS lye aka tar for surgical fees in accordance with the 


surgical benefit schedule. 

$25 for certain X-ray and laboratory examinations made 
in a doctor’s office or clinic. 

Employee contribution to the basic cost of this insurance 
is waived by the company except under certain leaves of 
absence. 

YOUR RETIREMENT INCOME 
UP) TO) ooo csscotssstevesesssvascoaeavecsvatee itsetoueeh tttalen the cette 

You and the Armstrong Cork Company already have 
paid in enough under the general retirement program to 
provide you a retirement income starting at age sixty-five 
and continuing as long as you live: EACH YEAR 

From the free annuity plan S. 2 

From the contributory annuity plan 8... A222 
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If your income continues at its current Jevel and you 
are a member of the program until normal retirement age, 
your estimated retirement income is as follows: 


1. From the uninsured plan Bison aie 
2. From the free annuity plan Bic naestateecaets 
3. From federal Social Security Oa prereet aee 8 
4, Basic yearly retirement income [ey ee te Bec 
5. From the contributory annuity plan $.........0..... 
Total yearly retirement income Bicone eee 

or per month 1B, cieeachern pees 


and a wife of a retired husband, at age sixty-five, will 
be eligible for Social Security benefits of one-half of item 
(3). At age sixty-two and prior to age sixty-five, a wife 
may apply for permanently reduced benefits. 

The full cost of the uninsured plan (1) and the free 
annuity plan (2) is paid by the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany. You and Armstrong share the cost of the federal 
Social Security (3) and the contributory annuity plan (5). 

If you live only the average life span after normal retire- 
ment age, you would receive $............0:ccc cee of retire- 
ment income on the basis of this estimate. 


AND 

Under the current plan $......0...0...:eeeee of life insur- 
ance plus retiree’s special hospital insurance (for retiree 
and spouse) would be continued at no further cost to you 
after you retire. 

And as a final example of an individualized commu- 
nication on the value of a complete benefit program, 
here is a statement that the Allen Manufacturing 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut presented to each 
of its employees on April 1, 1956: 


YOUR ALLEN SECURITY STATEMENT 


A summary of the protection enjoyed by you and your 
family as of January 1, 1956 under ALLEN’S various benefit 
plans. Should you have any questions, see your foreman or 
the personnel department. 
TO! 

1. Pension Benefits 

a) Amount of monthly income you may ex- 


DEPT. AGEs 


+ All blanks were filled in on an individual employee basis. 


Form Y3817 (10-53, 


NOVEMBER 1, 1958 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
YOUR PERSONAL SHARE IN OTIS EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


NAME DATE OF BIRTH: 


DATE OF EMPLOYMENT: 


1 3 4 5 


6 Zi 8 


Amount Your Annual Amount 


of Monthly of 
Contribution 
Benefit for 
Under 
Your 
Group 
Accident 
& 


Past Service under the 
Annuity 
Purchased By 
the Company 
Payable to 
you at 
Normal 
Retirement 


(Age 65) 


Your Group 
Life 
Insurance 
Based on 
Annual 


Salary 


Group Plan 
Insurance 


Col. 1 & 2 


Sickness 
Insurance 


(Age 65) 


Annual Amount of 
benefits accumulated 


Basic Retirement 


to June 1, 1958 
(Non-Contributory) 
Payable to you 
at Normal 
Retirement 


Total 
Amount 
of Your 

Contributions 
Toward Your your 
Benefits Vacation 
under the see 
Future Service Vacation 
Retirement Schedule 
Plan on Reverse 


Side 


Your Vacation 
Monthly 
Contribution 
Toward 
Your 
Benefits 
under the 
Future Service 
Retirement 
Plan 


Annual Amount of 
benefits accumulated 
under the 
Future Service 
Retirement Plan 


To determine 


to 
November 1, 1958 
(Contributory) 
Payable to you 
at Normal 
Retirement 


$ 


Payable to 
Your Named 
Beneficiary 


Deducted 
From 
Your Pay 
Check 
Monthly 


Payable 
to you 
Up to 26 
Weeks 


Based On 
Credited Ist $3,000 of 
Service Salary 
Prior To _ 

November 1, 1937 Accrues to You 

at your Salary 

Class Rate for 
Each Year of 

Salaried Service 

after 
June 1, 1947 


Based On 


(Age 65) 


to 
November 1, 1958 


Based On 
Salary in 
Excess of 
$3,000 Per 
Annum 
Accrues to You at 
Your Salary Class 
Rate for Each 
Year you have 
Contributed 


Deducted 
From 
Your Pay 
Check 
Monthly 


$ 


Your 
Investment 
For 
Retirement 


The above figures are transcribed from Company records and do not include other benefits to which the Company contributes, such as, Blue Cross Hospital- 


ization, Blue Shield Surgical-Medical Plan, Social Security, Unemployment Compensation, Workmen's Compensation, etc. 


(Since there is always the possibility of an 


occasional error in handling thousands of figures, you should speak to your supervisor if any of these do not appear to be correct or if you wish additional information.) 


This statement does not in itself establish eligibility to participate in any Otis Plan. Participation in any Plan depends upon the individual's having first quali- 
fied under the specific provisions of that Plan as established from time to time by the Company. This statement will be issued bi-annually. 


The Otis Elevator Company contributes approximately $10,350,000.00 per year foward all employee benefits. 


— BE SURE TO READ THE REVERSE SIDE — 


Form prepared for each individual employee at the Otis Elevator Company to spell out 


how much the company’s benefit plans are worth to him personally. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF HOUSTON AS TRUSTEE 
UNDER THRIFT PLAN FOR EMPLOYEES OF CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JANUARY 24, 1958 


THRIFT NO. 


DEAR THRIFT PLAN PARTICIPANT: 


YOU WILL FIND BELOW A STATEMENT CONCERNING YOUR THRIFT ACCOUNT. AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1957, PREPARED 
FROM OUR RECORDS AS TRUSTEE UNDER THE THRIFT PLAN FOR EMPLOYEES OF CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY AND CERTAIN 
OF ITS AFFILIATES. ALL ASSETS SHOWN IN YOUR ACCOUNT WERE HELD SUBJECT TO THE PROVISIONS OF THE THRIFT PLAN. 
i A COPY OF WHICH HAS BEEN FURNISHED YOU. 


AN AUDIT OF THE ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS PERTAINING TO THE PLAN IS NOW BEING MADE. PLEASE EXAMINE CARE- 
FULLY THIS STATEMENT OF YOUR ACCOUNT, AND IF YOU FIND ANY ERRORS IN IT, PLEASE NOTIFY ARTHUR YOUNG & COMPANY, 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS, BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST BUILDING, HOUSTON 2, TEXAS. IF THEY FAIL TO HEAR FROM YOU 
WITHIN 30 DAYS, THE STATEMENT WILL BE DEEMED TO BE ACCEPTED BY YOU AS CORRECT. IF YOU SHOULD DESIRE ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION CONCERNING YOUR THRIFT ACCOUNT, PLEASE ADDRESS YOUR COMMUNICATIONS TO THE THRIFT PLAN COM- 
1 MITTEE, CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY. P. O. BOX 2197, HOUSTON 1}. TEXAS. 


YOURS VERY TRULY, 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF HOUSTON 
AS TRUSTEE UNDER THE THRIFT PLAN FOR 
EMPLOYEES OF CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


STATEMENT OF YOUR THRIFT ACCOUNT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1957 
NET ACCUMULATIONS IN YOUR THRIFT ACCOUNT FROM TIME YOU JOINED PLAN 


VOURIKOTAL COMPANY'S TOTAL NET INCOME. INCLUDING PROFIT LESS PARTIAL hier 
CONTRIBUTIONS OR LOSS ON SALE OF SECURITIES WITHDRAWAL, 

eee (SEE NOTE A) (SEE NOTE A) (SEE NOTE C) ACEUMULATIONS, 
i Note & T moth a z 
1 i t t 

t ‘ 
4 $ \ $s ' S shy 

SECURITIES AND CASH IN YOUR THRIFT ACCOUNT 
T 
{ NO. OF BONDS NO. SHRS. NO. SHRS. TOTAL COST OF 
i beeen nada OF CONOCO TRAE CRE CS OF HBOG HBOG STOCK CASH 
SAVINGS OF BONDS stock CONOCO STOCK stock (SEE NOTE 0) 

+ 4+— a% — = t+ 

{ ! ! 
1 i) 
i $ 1 $ H $ { 
———EE —_— —L. 


[ status OF YOUR INVESTMENT DIRECTIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1957 | 


a 
DE- % IN % IN 

posit| %* IN TREAS SAVINGS % IN 

r, CASH BONOS BONDS STOCK 


% 
het Shu a 


NOTE A-IN THE OPINION OF COUNSEL FOR THE COMPANY, YOU ARE NOT REQUIRED TO PAY FEDERAL INCOME TAXES ON THE COMPANY'S CONTRIBUTIONS OR 
ANY NET INCOME IN YOUR ACCOUNT SO LONG AS YOU DO NOT WITHDRAW ANY PART OF YOUR ACCOUNT. 


NOTE B-AN “‘M" IN THIS SPACE INDICATES A MINUS FIGURE. 


NOTE C-THE AMOUNT OF PARTIAL WITHDRAWAL SHOWN IS BASED ON THE COST OF SECURITIES WITHDRAWN RATHER THAN THEIR MARKET VALUE AT TIME 
OF WITHDRAWAL. 


NOTE D-HBOG STOCK IS SHOWN AT A COST OF $16.69 PER SHARE. THIS IS MADE UP OF $11.44 PER SHARE WHICH YOU CONTRIBUTED AND $5.25 FOR THE 
MARKET VALUE, ON SEPTEMBER 20, 1957, OF THE 15 RIGHTS REQUIRED TO BUY EACH SHARE. THE $5.25 MARKET VALUE OF RIGHTS IS TREATED AS A 
DIVIDEND AND !S ALSO INCLUDED IN "‘NET INCOME". 


Annual statement sent to each participant in the Continental Oil Company’s thrift plan, showing 
what the participant himself saved and what the company contributed on his behalf. 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


ProriT-SHARING PLAN 


QuarTERLY REPORT TO 


The bank’s contribution for the quarter ended June 30, 1958 
was $572,162.31 and represented 8.3957% of salaries of ry 


participants. Your share was 


Your Account Status 


| set 2 Your Account Status as of 
as - the iam iianees | Changes and/or Additions Because of the Date of this Report 
por! | 


Authorized byYou* | pividends or 


Market Value or Your Share of the Market Value or 


Number of Shares Revaluation*® Bank's Contribution Number of Shares** 


Current Distribution Basis 


Shares of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany stock held for 
1959/1960 Distribution 


196] Distribution . 


Participation in United States 
Government fund held for 
1959/1960 Distribution 


196} Distribution 


Deferred Distribution Basis 


Shares of Bankers Trust Com- 
Dany: SLOCK S| Seer frat cahy, 
Participation in United States 
Government fund 


Participation Common Stock 


fund (cos $ ) 


The July 15th dividend on Bankers Trust Company stock was 75 cents a share. The average price of 
Bankers Trust Company stock purchased was $68.0685 a share. 


Bankers Trust Company, / 
July 29, 1958 ; Trustee 


* A minus sign (—) appearing after the figure in either of these columns indicates a decrease. 


** Market Value of the Common Stock fund and the United States Government fund is given as of the 
end of the quarter. 


yA ee 


Quarterly report showing each participant in the Bankers Trust Company profit-sharing plan 
his personal share of the total company contribution. 
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pect to receive if you continue working 
until normal retirement age of sixty-five is $............ ; 
based on: 

Past service credits earned before 1-1-51 

of $2 x___years, plus future service 

credits between 1-1-51 and retirement of 

$2 x_____years. 


b) Estimated Social Security monthly bene- 
fits, based on annual earnings of $4,200, 
SIDR SOE TELNS os oe aoe eo $ 108.50 
and for your wife or husband (14 your 
benefit when he or she reaches sixty-five) 54.25 
Total monthly Allen pension and Social 
SECUPIDY MOL” VOULSEM (lc .scssiutseedsccscscasssoesgerees Naat Esha 


2. Total Disability Benefits 
If you are now over forty-five, have at least 
fifteen years’ service and become totally 
disabled, you will receive a monthly dis- 
ability benefit, based on $4 for each year of 
credited service, with a minimum of $60 per 
month. 

83. Life Insurance 
In event of death, your beneficiary will 


PARCELS i TI OOS UE eel Op $3,000.00 
IN ADDITION, if death results from ac- 
FOE LEE A Al dtd SR i a ee A 3,000.00 


4. Sickness & Accident Insurance 
Starting the fourth day of sickness for as 
long as twenty-six weeks, you receive each 
ROC ME ON NER Acris et ovacn ty vensesshenie $ 35.00 


5. Hospital, Surgical & Medical Insurance 
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is eligible to receive his or her regular pay 


12 oI eet See UPR HC aa 7 holidays 
Vacation with pay— 
after six months’ service .........:.....000c00 1 week 
after five years’ SETVICE ........ cece 2 weeks 
after fifteen years’ service ..............0..000000+. 3 weeks 


7. Legally Required Insurance 

a) Unemployment compensation—Up to $35 
per week plus $3 for each child under six- 
teen for as long as twenty-six weeks. 

b) Workmen’s compensation—For occupation- 
al injuries a maximum of $40 weekly for up 
to 780 weeks of incapacity plus necessary 
medical and hospital care. 


ON THE AVERAGE THE ABOVE PROTECTION 
COSTS PER YEAR 


You 
For Social Security ................... $ 84.00 
For insurance (4 total) ............ 38.00 
$122.00 
The company 
OP SOCIAL SEGUIIEY 5:5 sredeeen10s fash cess ecuseesvecs $ 84.00 
Ons RESUPADIOG fn ciNS io.- 0, cts vesseciete ts ccesee se 132.00 
For pension & total disability .................. 162.00 
HOE par NOG YA. wsccks ac cre. ss tiles. copeaeacuee. 97.00 
For paid vacations ...............4. eee Pee 151.00 
For unemployment & workmen’s 
COMIPEH SALON Moth wna eee. 68.00 


$694.00 


Covering Yourself Wife and Chil- , ‘ rae : 
dren (to age nineteen) ___ Despite the obvious fact that additional work is 
Daily hospital benefit ..........cccccccceseeeeeee $ 12.00 involved in giving the employee an individual ac- 
Reimbursement for extra hospital charges .. Complete counting of his equity in the various benefit plans, 
Maximum confinement for pregnancy ........ 120.00 many companies feel it pays off because it brings home 
In-hospital medical expense (each doctor’s to each employee—in a clear, concise and personal 
visit) POO erate orcs kor cove aa'can sired tatcabins osu ne 4.00 way—just what the fringe benefit package is worth to 
Maximum X-ray benefit in doctor’s office... 25.00 him. 


6. Paid Holidays & Vacation 
Every employee, after ninety days’ service, 


J. Rocrer O'Meara 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Overseas Trade Corporations—A description of the enabling 
legislation by which a company resident in the United 
Kingdom but trading overseas can achieve the status and 
tax benefits of an overseas trading corporation. The study 
also reviews those aspects of company taxation which are 
directly or indirectly affected by the creation of this new 
type of tax entity. By David R. Stanford. Sweet & 
Maxwell Limited, London, 1958, 339 pages, $5.95. 


Trends in Birth Rates in the United States Since 1870—The 


first of the three essays comprising this book deals with 
trends in the birth ratios of whites, while the second is 
concerned with the birth ratios of Negroes from 1870 
to 1950. The final essay, investigating factors that may 
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have accounted for the secular decline of the birth rate in 
the advanced countries, contains a review of the litera- 
ture and an evaluation of methodological approaches to 
the study of birthrate trends. By Bernard Okun. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958, 203 pages. $3.50. 


Experience Rating in Unemployment Compensation—The 


many aspects of the impact of financing unemployment 
insurance through experience rating are considered in this 
well-documented monograph. The author, an associate pro- 
fessor of management, includes a history of experience 
rating and an explanation of the five formulas used. He 
concludes with a critical evaluation. By Clinton Spivey. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 1958, 94 pages. $1.50. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


Moving Expenses of New Hires Ruled “Wages” 


The Internal Revenue Service had previously ruled 
that expenses of a newly hired employee in moving 
himself and his household to a new job were personal 
and therefore not deductible. Also, if his moving ex- 
penses were paid by his new employer, they were to 
be considered a part of the employee’s gross income, 
and subject to income tax. 

An article in the Management Record for Decem- 
ber, 1958 described court decisions relating to this 
ruling. And now the Internal Revenue Service has 
issued a ruling which amplifies its earlier ruling. It is 
Rev. Rul. 59-236, IRB 1959—28, 14. Moving expenses 
of a newly hired employee, this ruling explains, are 
“wages” for the purpose of withholding taxes and 
federal unemployment taxes. This is true whether the 
company pays the moving expenses directly or reim- 
burses the employee for expenses he has paid. The 
expenditures represent taxable income from which 
income and unemployment taxes should be withheld. 

The significant feature of the new ruling is its clari- 
fication of the responsibility of the employer for with- 
holding taxes. While the earlier ruling specified that 
moving expenses paid by a company were to be added 
to the new employee’s gross income for tax purposes, 
some felt that it was the responsibility of the em- 
ployee to report them on his income tax return, and 
the company had no obligation in this respect. With 
the payments considered “wages,” they are auto- 
matically subject to regular withholding procedures. 


Fifty-Year Fete 


With the trend toward later schooling and earlier 
retirement, employees who have worked for the same 
employer for fifty years are fast becoming a rarity. 
The Belden Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
therefore, really rolled out the red carpet recently when 
one of its employees, Emil Bessa, from the stores and 
receiving department, reached the half-century mark 
of service. On the fiftieth anniversary date, the em- 
ployee and his wife were called for at home by the 
president and driven to the plant in the company car. 

At the plant, an orchid was given to the wife and 
a carnation was placed in the employee’s coat lapel. 
He and his wife were then honored at a special lunch- 
eon in the executive dining room. During this lunch- 
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eon, the celebrant was given a tax-paid check for 
$1,000 on the company’s behalf and a chest containing 
fifty silver dollars (each wrapped in gold foil) on 
behalf of plant supervision. Later at a general recep- 
tion, the plant and office workers presented him with 
a portable television set; and, as each worker offered 
congratulations, he signed~a guest register and scrap- 
book that will serve as a reminder of the day. 


Safety Film Wins Award 


“Your Richest Gift,” a 16 mm. sound-color motion 
picture on industrial eye safety, produced by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, has been given the top 


award in its class in the 1959 competition sponsored ~ 


by the Committee on Films for Safety of the National 
Safety Council. The film dramatizes how the latest 
safety equipment, supervisory assistance and sugges- 
tion system form a three-fold program to protect 
Owens-Illinois employees from on-the-job injury. It 
points out, too, that these company-sponsored facil- 
ities will not do the job if the individual employee fails 
to accept his share of the responsibility for his own 
safety, or fails to use properly the safety facilities 
placed at his disposal. Prints of “Your Richest Gift” 
are available to other companies at production cost 
from the Owens-Illinois public relations department. 


More Handicapped Persons Employed 


Fewer applications for jobs but more placements— 
that is the record of handicapped persons for the 
fiscal year 1959 as revealed by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Service, according to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. Figures compiled by the BES show 434,425 
new job applications, a decrease of 9.4% from 1958, 
but 279,638 job placements, an increase of about 8% 
over 1958. 

According to the report of the President’s Commit- 
tee (in the group’s periodic newsletter), 80,720 per- 
sons were rehabilitated under the state-federal pro- 
gram, and these individuals increased their annual 
earnings during their first year of employment from 
about $15 million to $156 million. Previously, the an- 
nual cost to the taxpayers for about 16,000 of the 
group had been approximately $15 million. 
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Executive Training Course for City Employees 


Private firms are not the only ones spending time 
and effort on the formal training of their future execu- 
tives. Twenty employees of New York City’s Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity are now 
attending an executive training course at New York 
University. It will run for thirty sessions, with each 
session lasting three hours. The project, jointly spon- 
sored by the university’s Graduate School of Public 
Administration and Civil Service and the city’s per- 
sonnel department is being financed by a $250,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation that was given for 
the purpose of improving the management of civil 
service affairs within the New York metropolitan 
area. 


Who Takes Care of the Children While Mother Works? 


What do mothers, employed full time in business 
or industry, do about caring for their young children? 
The Children’s Bureau contracted with the Bureau of 
the Census in the spring of 1958 to learn the answer 
to this question, and the results are now available in 
the form of a report. 

A very large majority of the children under age 
twelve whose mothers are employed full time, it 
was found, were being cared for in their own homes 
by their fathers, other relatives (particularly older 
brothers or sisters) or nonrelatives, such as neighbors. 
Only about 2.4% (121,000 of 5.1 million children) 
were receiving group care away from their homes. 
These included children placed in day nurseries, day 
care centers, settlement houses, nursery schools and 
the like. About one out of every thirteen of the young 
children was expected to look out for himself. These 
were probably children of school age who were without 
supervision only between the time school closed and 
their mothers arrived home after work. 


Accreditation of Employee Medical Services 


Hanging on the walls in the medical departments of 
more than 360 United States companies that provide 
employee health services are multicolored scrolls that 
certify their in-plant medical programs. Such certifica- 
tion recognizes that these medical departments meet 
or exceed the minimum accreditation standards estab- 
lished by the Occupational Health Institute, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization created by the Industrial Med- 
ical Association. The institute’s purpose is to aid in- 
dustry in formulating and developing industrial medi- 
cal programs and policies. 

The procedure for accreditation is explained in a 
pamphlet published by the OHI to describe its func- 
tions and objectives. The procedure entails: 

(1) a company’s request that its medical service be sur- 

veyed; (2) the company’s filling out a four-page question- 
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naire sent by OHI upon receipt of the request for a survey; 
(3) a review of the questionnaire by OHI; (4) referral of 
the questionnaire to the OHI regional consultant who sub- 
sequently contacts and personally surveys the company’s 
medical facilities; (5) a report by the regional consultant 
to the OHI head office; (6) referral of the report by OHI 
to the Industrial Medical Association’s committee on stand- 
ards; (7) a report by the IMA committee to the OHI 
regarding action on the case; (8) OHI’s report to the com- 
pany with regard to the decision on accrediting its medical 
services. 


Help for the Hard of Hearing 


The effects of rehabilitation services on persons 
whose hearing is impaired is the subject of a new 
16-mm sound film produced by the American Hearing 
Society. The film, which was made possible by a 
$31,000 grant from the United States Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, is narrated by Paul Newman, 
stage and screen star, and is designed for showing to 
employers, rehabilitation personnel, and other groups. 
Prints of the film may be obtained free of charge from 
the American Hearing Society at 919 Eighteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C., or from its member 
agencies throughout the country. 


Appraisal Program Explained 


“Performance appraisal is a starting point for self- 
development.” 

This sentence is extracted from “Let’s See How 
You Measure Up on the Job,” a recent article in Gen- 
eral Foods’ employee publication, GF News. It spot- 
lights a central purpose of the company’s appraisal 
(merit rating) program—the individual development 
of each employee. 

Other quotations from the article are equally 
thought provoking. Here are a few: 


“An appraisal is meaningless unless it results in 
constructive action.” 
* * * 
“A performance appraisal isn’t a ‘raking over.’ 


Its purpose is to educate, not to fix blame.” 
* * * 


“Both you and your boss must agree on and 
clearly understand all objectives. Then, when ap- 
praisal comes, both of you know what the yard- 
stick is going to be.” 


Managers are advised to “make it clear what you 
expect from your subordinates. Give them responsi- 
bility for doing it—support them while they do it— 
then evaluate results.” 

The article asks and answers questions that fre- 
quently trouble employees about merit-rating pro- 
grams. With illustrations, it runs three full pages in 
the publication. 


Labor Press Highlights 


HE YOUNGSTOWN Building Trades Council 
and the United Steelworkers have negotiated an 
agreement which is described by President David J. 
McDonald of the USW as a “landmark” for the future 
settling of jurisdictional disputes between craft and 
industrial unions. 

The agreement provides that disputed work in re- 
modeling or maintenance of steel mills will be treated 
in accord with past practice. An administrative com- 
mittee composed of three representatives each from 
the USW and the building trades council, states the 
AFL-CIO News, will make “the final and binding” 
decision on what constitutes past practice. At present, 
the union publication continues, the custom in the 
industry is that building trades unions construct. the 
new plants, while the normal maintenance work is 
handled by the Steelworkers. 

Emphasizing that this agreement was signed in the 
midst of the nationwide steel strike, Mr. McDonald 
noted “that in this period when all unions are under 
attack, it is an imperative necessity that we eliminate 
disputes among ourselves.” Mr. McDonald has also 
authorized USW district directors in all parts of the 
country to negotiate similar agreements with building 
trades councils, reports the AFL-CIO News. 

At the same time, on the Great Lakes another team 
of Steelworker negotiators was working out an agree- 
ment designed to eliminate friction arising out of the 
organizing activities of the USW and the Seafarers’ 
International Union. In this situation, declares Steel 
Labor, official USW publication, the Seafarers agreed 
to withdraw unfair labor charges against the Steel- 
workers who had organized the shipping companies 
owned or controlled by the steel companies. The two 
unions also vowed a joint campaign to complete the 
organization of the seamen on the Great Lakes into 
their respective unions. 


National Negro Union to be Formed 


Responding to an invitation by A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
fifty Negro labor leaders met in New York to formu- 
late plans for the establishment of a national trade 
union “for the more than 1,300,000 Negro union 
members.” 

Dual aims of the new organization will be greater 
participation “of the trade union movement in the 


Steelworkers Settle Jurisdictional Disputes 


field of civil rights” and the placing of Negroes “in 
higher elective and appointive positions in trade un- 
ions,” declares The Black Worker, official monthly of ~ 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

The new union’s founding convention will take — 
place shortly in order to insure “the launching before _ 
the end of 1959 of a permanent labor movement which 
would seek to enroll every Negro union member.” 
A. Philip Randolph has been announced as the tem- 
porary chairman of the new organization. 


Auto Workers Receive $108 Million from SUB 


Walter Reuther, president of the UAW, announced 
that members of the Auto Workers have received 
more than $108 million in supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits since that program was negotiated in 
1955. 

Last year during the recession, these benefits eased 
the plight of the unemployed UAW member, and, in 
addition, the AFL-CIO News suggests, “SUB pay- 
ments made a major contribution to bolstering the 
purchasing power of the entire community.” 

Under the expanded coverage which was negotiated 
in the 1958 UAW agreement, SUB plus state benefits 
give the unemployed auto worker an amount equal 
to 65% of his salary for a forty-hour workweek. 


Labor Wars on Racketeering Newspapers 


As part of its continuing war on “self-styled” labor 
newspapers, The Machinist, [AM weekly, reports that 
the Federal Trade Commission is “cracking down” on 
two such periodicals. 

In one instance, the union newspaper states that 
the FTC has asked the Federal Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia to hold the publishers of The Courier “in 
criminal contempt of the agency’s three-year-old court 
order to end its fraudulent practices.” 

Among the practices of The Courier which the FTC 
is reported to have found objectionable are: 


e Representing “directly or by implication that 
it was endorsed by or was affliated with the federa- 
tion.” 

e Publishing advertising “without a prior order 
of agreement to purchase’ advertising space. 

e Billing firms for ads “without a bona fide order 
or agreement to purchase” such advertisements. 
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Also under FTC condemnation for “typical boiler- 
room type of high pressure selling,” said The Machinist, 
is Spotlight Magazine, until recently under contract 
with the State, County and Municipal Employees un- 
ion. However, Arnold §. Zander, president of this 
union, announced in the AFL-CIO News that even 
though their contract with the magazine had termi- 


nated several weeks ago, the magazine still continues 
to represent itself as being union sponsored. We are 
now attempting to contact all the advertisers to in- 
form them the union no longer sponsors the paper, 


President Zander continued. The union has for several 
years unsuccessfully attempted to void the contract 
because “of the advertising solicitation dispute.” 


Steelworkers Put to Flight by Indians 


Citing an ancient treaty with the United States 
Government, the Navajo Indians temporarily halted 
an attempt by the United Steelworkers to organize 
workers in uranium mines on an Indian reservation. 

Under an agreement with the Navajo tribal council, 
a mining company was allowed to conduct large-scale 
operations on the reservation which extends through 
parts of four southwestern states. The company, in 
return, agreed to recruit half its work force from the 
Navajo tribe and to give Indians preference in filling 
the remaining positions. 

As soon as the Steelworkers moved to organize the 
workers, reports Steel Labor, official USW monthly, 
the tribal council passed a law that forbade the solici- 


tation of union membership on the reservation 


grounds. This measure was soon followed by others 
which prohibited Indians from engaging in strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts, picketing, work stoppages or other 
conduct contrary to public policy. 

The USW promptly filed an unfair labor charge at 
the regional NLRB office. The tribal council denied 
the authority of the NLRB because a treaty signed 
with the United States in 1868 recognized the Navajo 
as a nation, and as such the labor resolutions adopted 
by the tribal council are the equivalent of labor law 
on their own reservation. The news report in Steel 
Labor quoted the USW attorney as saying that “this 


_is the first time that Indians have opposed the juris- 


diction of the board.” The attorney for the Steelwork- 


ers is now studying Indian history in preparation for 
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the drafting of his brief. 


Are Strike Benefits Taxable? 


Union members who have received strike benefits 
from international or local unions in the years 1956, 
1957, and 1958 are advised by George Meany, presi- 


‘dent of the AFL-CIO, to file for refunds of taxes 


paid on these amounts. vs 
Previously, the Bureau of Internal Revenue had 
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regarded such benefits as taxable income for the pur- 
pose of the individual’s return. However, reports Jus- 
tice, newspaper of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Un- 
ion, the United States Court of Appeals recently held 
that benefits paid on the basis of need to a person, 
who, though not a member of the union, participated 
in a work stoppage conducted by the union, are not 
taxable income. 

In suggesting that members file for refunds of the 
taxes paid on these benefits, George Meany empha- 
sizes that “the Supreme Court may sustain or enlarge 
this concept, or by the language of its decision cause 
the revenue service to change its ruling in regard to 
the excludability of strike benefits from taxable in- 
come.” The Machinist, official weekly of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, had previously re- 
ported that the Internal Revenue Service, in light of 
this case, had ceased auditing claims against union 
members who had not included such benefits as in- 
come on their tax returns. 


Joun J. McKew 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


You Read—But How Well?—This book is a self-administer- 
ing and self-scoring examination of reading efficiency. 
The individual may check his efficiency on four types 
of reading material, i.e., general, historical, technical, 
and philosophical. Instructions and standards for testing 
one’s speed and comprehension are included as well as 
the reading materials. By William D. Sheldon and 
Leonard 8. Braam, Syracuse Unversity Press, Syracuse, 
New York, 1958, 32 pp., 75 cents. 


Legal Aspects of Foreign Investment—A symposium on the 
legal conditions governing foreign investment in forty 
countries important in international trade. Topics covered 
for each country include: the forms of corporate structure 
available; participation by foreign capital; foreign partici- 
pation in management; types of securities available for 
investment; payment of shares in services or other intan- 
gibles; protection of minority stockholders; restrictions of 
dividend contribution; taxes on profits and dividends; and 
repatriation of profits, dividends, and capital. The book 
also includes a general article on the legal security of 
international investments and a comparative analysis by 
the editors. Edited by Wolfgang G. Friedmann and Richard 
C. Pugh. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1959, 812 
pages. $20. 


Ideas for Managemenit—A compilation of the papers and 
case histories presented by members and guests of the 
Systems and Procedures Association at its 11th interna- 
tional systems meeting. The addresses cover a variety of 
systems and procedures problems, solutions and tech- 
niques. Edited by Colver Gordon. The Systems and Proce- 
dures Association, Detroit, Michigan, 1959, 440 pages. 
$16, 


Significant Labor Statistics 


Percentage Change 


Item Unit Year 
Aug. July June April March Feb. pet 
Consumer Price Indexes (BLS) i 

LU Ey 1 Te Fe a ae 1947-1949 = 100 124.8] 124.9) 124.5 123.9} 123.7} 128.7] 128.7 
RO Beek tis Feotah waco rata tesarencrecctstors 1947-1949 = 100 118.3] 119.4) 118.9 117.6} 117.7| 118.2] 120.7 
HAGUNING ich ty tekrs Cote elaceet ce tome 1947-1949 = 100 129.3} 129.0) 128.9 128.7} 128.7] 128.5) 127.9 
MADPANON INT h ele ocarabels ae Rete eee: 1947-1949 = 100 108.0] 107.5) 107.3 107.0} 107.0) 106.7} 106.6 
Transportation ....0s..n0e0t se eeeaeee 1947-1949 = 100 146.7) 146.3] 145.9 145.3] 144.9] 144.3] 141.0 
WMedicali@ane <0... davies: cisechay, oderctes 1947-1949 = 100 151.4) 151.0) 150.6 149.6} 149.2) 148.6) 145.0 
WErsonsy Care sare up tihscc cake stiee’s wie 1947-1949 = 100 131.7) 181.3; 131.1 130.0} 129.7} 129.8] 128.9 
Reading and Recreation............. 1947-1949 = 100 119.1) 119.1] 118.1 117.7] 117.3) 117.1] 116.7 
Other Goods and Services............ 1947-1949 = 100 131.1} 1380.8} 129.2 128.2) 127.3) 127.4) 197.1 

Employment Status (Census) 
Civilian labor force.........6.0 008 scees thousands 70,667) 71,338] 71,324 68,639} 68,189) 67,471) 70,067 
IB EIplO Ved Kb ie ee arcur vic iow nese thousands 67,241] 67,594) 67,342 65,012} 63,828] 62,722) 65,367 
PPICUIENED Nos ioc sats een roe nee ee thousands 6,357) 6,825) 7,231 5,848] 5,203] 4,692] 6,621 
Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 60,884; 60,769} 60,111 59,163} 58,625} 58,030] 58,746 
Gmemploved: said Mawel Hel ag sion thousands 3,426] 3,744] 3,982 3,627| 4,362) 4,749) 4,699 
Wage Earners (BLS) 

Employees in nonagr’l establishments... . thousands p 52,084\r 52,371} 52,580 51,414) 50,878} 50,315} 50,576 
Manufacturing.) 0.0G os vecie ee etter thousands p16,175|r 16,418|r 16,455 16,029} 15,969] 15,771] 15,462 
WVU S, Shots ost eelasis views @ since steelers Crate thousands p 625|\r 708ir 713 692 688 693 708 
MonstPuchions o1: vhs sictecc ssa alate esl thousands p 3,127|r 3,045|r 2,986 2,656| 2,417) 2,956] 2,955 
Transportation and public utilities. thousands p 3,926|r 3,951lr 3,944 8,881} 3,865] 3,835} 3,897 
PETaGe. Sierra hekietielins cube cement thousands Pp 11,326}r 11,318}r 11,352 11,131} 11,083] 10,990} 11,011 
ATICE dee ee okie se retitee wihatate TON thousands p 2AT3ir @AT2r 2,442 2,404} 2,386) 2,371) 2,413 
SELVICE iaecsas kth cies vues nae oe thousands p 6,596|r 6,607|r 6,623 6,508] 6,377] 6,833] 6,452 | 
A OVEMRMONE oars caches exible bus. ola thousands p 7,836|r 7,852\r 8,065 8,113} 8,093} 8,066] 7,678 4 

Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 1 
All manufacturing: . <)..0234/500.\. 040. thousands p12,195ir 12,447 |r 12,524 12,167| 12,117] 11,987) 11,645] —2.0} +4.' 

Durablezii st. mdest cuckaes oree thousands p 6,705|r 7,167|r 7,248 7,022} 6,937) 6,794) 6,339} —6.4) +5. 
Nondurables ac acrc ete me cite nine on thousands p 5,490|r 5,280|r 5,276 5,145} 5,180} 5,143] 5,806} +4.0} +3.: 

Average weekly hours 

All manufacturing} 52 2225.2. - os «eee number p 40.5ir 40.3} 40.7 40.3) 40.2) 40.0} 89.6} +0.5) +2. 
Mitrablesay..; ae see ks os sires number p 40.9|\r 40.6] 41.4 40.9) 40.8} 40.3) 39.8) +0.7 tel 
Nondurablely. acc rbir ase eyes number p 40.0} 39.8 39.7 39.5) 39.5 39.4 89.4] —0.5}) +1. 

Average hourly earnings 

All MAN WACLULING <> 6 der eek selec ciee dollars p 2.19 2.23 2.24 2.23 2.22 2.20 2.18] —1.8} +2. 
Durable tec se eae ton eee dollars p 2.35} 2.89) 2.40 2.39] 2.38} @.86) 2.29) —1.7]) +2. 
INondnEAblei tn coh. warmer tees dollars p 2.00 2.01 2.00 2.00 1.99 1.98 1.93] —0.5 +3: 

Average weekly earnings 

Amanufacturing oc... cp.sii-c%s/okiocece, soon dollars p 88.70ir 89.87) 91.17 89.87; 89.24) 88.00} 84.35) —1.3} +6.! 
Piirables so cee ete else vores dollars p 96.12ir 97.03} 99.36 97.75} 97.10} 95.11] 91.14) —0.9} +65. 
WNondurables'Wnine.c/7. c 5s eee ek dollars p 80.00} 80.00} 79.40 79.00} 78.61] 78.01) 76.04 0 +5.5 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

All manufacturing.................. dollars ip 2.12} 216) 2.17 2.16} 2.16} 2.14) 2.08} —1.9} +41.! 

Durable nica ee Stun Ce smi siewcia eee dollars lp 2.27 2.31 2.31 2.3] 2.30 2.29 2.23) —1.7| +1-8 

Noid rable acetates movies teehee dollars p 1.95} 1.96) 1.95 1.95 1.94 1.94, 1.89] —0.5} +3.5 
Turnover Rates in Manufacturing (BLS) 

Separations it. 5.6 Merit. seis sorstesasle as ate per 100 employees |p $.5|ir 3.3 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.6 8.2) +6.1] +9.4 
ite eA ciclo cele aalee Ne G per 100 employees |p 1.8 IES 1.8 rey 1.0 0.8 1.2) +38.5| +50.( 
avotise nal ketene tmeie pater mi alten tires per 100 employees |p 1.2ir 1.4 1.0 ila! is Tis: 1.6] —14.3] —25.( 

IACCERBIONS So 5 02a seipl cease Coe ote woe eat per 100 employees |p 3.6/r 3.3 4.4 3.5} 3.6 3.3 3.6] +9.1 0 

p Preliminary. r Revised. A—Less than .05% ; 
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Wage and Fringe Developments in Bargaining 


The cement industry’s new SUB plan is detailed here. A pension escalator clause 
is included in one of the other recent settlements covered in this article 


IRST among the major cement producers to nego- 


_ EL tiate a settlement this year is the Ideal Cement 


Company. In a pattern-setting agreement between 
the company and the Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers, a supplemental unemployment benefits plan 
was adopted which, in broad terms, resembles the 
SUB plans of the auto industry. 

Other significant items in the two-year agreement 
include an approximate 10-cent-per-hour wage in- 
crease, retroactive to May 1, 1959, with an additional 
10-cent hourly boost next year. The wage increase 


- for the first year includes 8 cents per hour across the 


board plus 2 cents per hour to increase the increments 
between brackets. Also included were a contributory 
major medical plan, increased weekly benefits under 


_the accident and sickness plan, and liberalized vaca- 


tion and Sunday premium provisions within the two- 
year period of the contract. 

The new SUB plan is to remain in effect for three 
years and embodies these basic features: 


e A company contribution of 3 cents per man- 
hour beginning May 1, 1959, the effective date of 
the contract. Provision is made for acceleration of 
the company contribution to 5 cents an hour if 
after one year the fund is less than 40% of maxi- 
mum. 


e The maximum funding position is set at $150 
per eligible employee, roughly totaling $540,000. 

e Payments from the fund may commence after 
six months (November 1, 1959). 


e Lump-sum termination benefits, including 
benefits to employees permanently and totally dis- 
abled, are payable under the plan based on the 
employee’s length of service, his earnings and pen- 
sion eligibility, and the trust fund position. 

e Layoff benefit payments are integrated with 
the state unemployment compensation system. 

e The layoff supplement may not exceed $30 a 
week. 

e Maximum duration of payments is thirty-nine 
weeks, or the total allowable under the state sys- 
tem, whichever is less. 

e Employee credit units accumulate at the rate 
of one-half a unit for each week for which payment 
is made. i a 
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e Employees are eligible for layoff benefits after 
two years’ service and at least one-tenth a layoff 
credit. The layoff must occur as a result of business 
conditions, and the employee must meet other stip- 
ulated requirements. 


Termination Benefits 


Termination benefits under the plan apply to em- 
ployees who have been on layoff for a period of two 
or more years (or for a shorter period if loss of senior- 
ity is involved). Also, the plan provides for termina- 
tion benefits in the case of employees who become 
totally and permanently disabled and who are not 
eligible for an immediate pension benefit under the 
pension plan. 

The amount of the termination benefit an eligible 
employee may get is determined by multiplying the 
product of his base rate and years of service by a 
factor that varies with his pension status and the 
fund’s position. The factors are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Trust Fund Position | 


60% or 30% to Under 


Pension Status ore 49% 30% 


(a) If the employee is ineligible for imme- 
diate normal, early or disability retire- 
ment benefit under the pension plan, the 
factor is 

(b) If the employee is eligible for an early 
retirement benefit under the pension plan, 
the factor is 

(c) If the employee is eligible for a normal 
or disability retirement benefit under the 
pension plan, there is 


No benefit payment 


For example, an employee with ten years’ service 
whose hourly base rate is $2.50 and who at termina- 
tion is ineligible for a pension benefit will receive—if 
the trust fund is 50% or more—$750 ($2.50 x 10 x 30) 
as a lump-sum termination payment. But if the same 
employee is terminated at a time when the trust fund 
is anywhere between 30% and 49%, his termination 
benefit will be $500 ($2.50 x 10 x 20). On the other 
hand, if an employee with ten years’ service and with 
base rate hourly earnings of $2.50 is eligible for an 
early retirement benefit at the time of his termination, 
he will receive $250 when the fund is at or above 50%, 
and just half as much when it is between 30% and 
49%. 


The employee who is eligible for a normal or dis- 
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ability retirement at termination has no claim what- 
ever upon the SUB fund. And, as can be seen, no 
termination payments are made if the fund drops 
below 30% of maximum. 


Layoff Benefits 


After October 1, 1959, if an employee meets the 
two-year minimum service requirement and has at 
least a tenth of a credit unit, he may be eligible for 
company benefits if laid off. The layoff must occur as 
a result of a reduction in force, plant shutdown, or 
discontinuance of operations. Eligibility status also 
precludes any employment interruption caused by 
such actions as strikes, slowdowns or picketing. Nor 
will benefits be paid if the layoff results from govern- 
ment action, sabotage or acts of God. Furthermore, 
the employee must be eligible for state unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Eligibility also rules out any layoff period during 
which the employee is in military service, on paid 
vacation, or receiving company-paid or financed acci- 
dent, sickness or disability benefits (other than a 
survivor’s allowance under workmen’s compensa- 
tion, or a benefit for disability which occurred prior 
to the layoff). | 

Weekly benefits under the cement plan are related 
to the employee’s basic hourly rate and the number 
of dependents he has. An employee with no depend- 
ents receives a total weekly benefit (including state 
compensation) of twenty-two times his basic hourly 
rate. An employee with one dependent receives 
twenty-three times his basic hourly rate, while the 
man with two or more dependents receives twenty- 
four times his basic hourly rate. 

Thus, the weekly benefit of an employee earning 
a basic wage of $2 an hour is $44, while the employee 
earning the same $2 rate but with two or more de- 
pendents gets a weekly benefit of $48. But in no case 
can the company supplement exceed $30. 


Credit Units Required 


The number of layoff credit units an employee is 
required to have for a layoff benefit depends upon 
his seniority and the trust fund position in the week 
for which the layoff benefit is payable. The accom- 
panying table gives the credit units required at vari- 
ous seniority and trust fund levels. 


The credit units canceled for such 
benefit week payment, on the basis of 
the following years of seniority, shall 


If the trust fund be: 
position applicable 


to the benefit week 2 years but 8 but under 15 years 


is: under 8 15 years and over 
BOCOMROL TONE ies cee eee reattach one 1.0 1.0 1.0 
40% to 49%... Bey 12 1.0 1.0 
SOULE BORE ihe a A ee 15 12 1.0 
20% to 29% . 20 At 1 12 
15% to 19% 2.5 2.0 15 
10% to 14% 3.0 25 2.0 
5% to 9% .... Lone 6:0) 3.0 2.5 
Winder 23%) (.scco cot sae. Serie sear No Layoff Benefits Payable 


As may be seen, no layoff benefits are permitted 
when the trust fund goes below 5% of maximum 
funding. If an employee has less than the number of 
credits required for a full weekly benefit, the amount 
he then receives is prorated on the basis of the ratio 
of his remaining credits to the total number required. 
But if his prorated benefit is less than $2, he will 
nevertheless receive a minimum of $2. 

If, on the date layoff benefits become payable 
(November 1, 1959), any applicable state laws pro- 
hibit supplementation, the plan provides for negotia- 
tion of a substitute arrangement. 


RCA Engineers Get Wage Boost 


The Radio Corporation of America recently con- 
cluded agreements with two groups of engineers at 
plants in southern New Jersey: the Association of 
Professional Engineering Personnel (which represents 
professional design and development engineers) and 
the American Federation of Technical Engineers 
(which represents draftsmen, lab technicians and 
other subprofessional technical employees). The Pro- 
fessional Engineers’ contract is for one year, while 
the contract for the Technical Engineers runs for two | 
years. 

Terms of the Professional Engineers’ contract in- 
clude a 4.5% salary increase with inequity adjust- 
ments of from .4% to 2%, based on salary levels. The 
agreement also provides for individual merit increases 
above the maximum of the salary range for top non- 
supervisory engineers. In addition, the company con- 
tinues to pay the difference between an employee’s 
salary and the salary paid by the government for 
nonwar military duty. No payment, however, is to 
be made by the company in cases where the employee 
accepts assignments to nonwar military duty in which 
the government ordinarily allows no military pay and 
where none is received. 

The Technical Engineers’ contract grants a 4% 
wage increase and inequity adjustments which range 
from 4% to 1%. For specific occupations, maximum 
rates will be extended 4% above present levels, effec- 
tive December, 1959. On the contract anniversary 
date, another 4% general increase goes into effect, 
along with inequity adjustments ranging from 4% 
to .7%. And, in December, 1960, the allowable salary 
maximum for specific occupations is to be increased 
by 4%. In both 1959 and 1960, eligible employees may 
progress to the new maximum rates in accordance 
with the merit increase plan. 

The new Technical Engineers’ contract also offers 
seniority protection for employees with two years’ 
service or more by establishing a common seniority 
list for the three plants covered by the agreement. 
This arrangement permits a laid-off employee with 


(Text continued on page 351) 
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Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


| California Metal Trades Assoc. with 

| Boilermakers in northern California, 3,200 hourly 
| Effective 6-1-59. Contract expired 

_ New contract: 2 years 


/ and with 

Molders in northern California, 1,500 hourly 
Effective 6-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Clark Bros. Co. (Division of Dresser Operations, 
Inc.) with 

Steelworkers at Olean, N. Y., approximately 
1,500 hourly 

| Effective date to be determined. Contract ex- 
pired 

New contract: 3 years 


'Hamilton Watch Co. with 

Watch Workers Union, ind. in Lancaster, Pa., 
900 hourly 

Effective 6-1-59. Contract expired 

New Contract: 2 years 


Ideal Cement Company with 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers at Superior, 
'Neb.; Devil’s Slide, Utah; Okay, Ark.; Ada, 
Okla.; Fort Collins, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Tri- 
dent, Mont.; New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Lake Charles, La.; Spokane and Grotto, Wash.; 
San Juan Bautista, Cal.; Gold Hill, Ore.; Tijeras, 
N. M., hourly 

Effective 5-1-59 (signed 7-59). Contract ex- 

pired 

New contract: 3 years 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. with 
| Rubber Workers at Conshohocken, Pa., approxi- 
‘mately 1,000 hourly 
Effective 5-15-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Meuller Brass Co. with 

UAW & IAM at Port Huron, Mich., approxi- 
/ mately 1,900 hourly 

Effective 10-59. Contract expired 

Contract expires 10-60 


Radio Corporation of America with 

Association of Professional Engineering Personnel 
‘at southern New Jersey plants, 2,000 salaried 
| Effective 7-1-59. Contract expired 

| New contract: 1 year 


) and with ; 
| American Federation Technical Engineers at 
southern New Jersey plants, 1,600 salaried 
Effective 6-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


U.S. Metals Refining Co. with 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ind. in Cateret, 
N. J., 1,400 hourly 

Effective 7-1-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 
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Pay Adjustments 


DURABLE MANUFACTURING 


Up to 12¢ per hour general increase; triple time 
for holidays worked 

Deferred increase: add’l 5¢ per hour effective 
2nd year 


Up to 12¢ per hour general increase 


7¢ per hour general increase plus $75 cash “‘re- 
turn to work’”’ bonus 

Deferred increase: 10¢ per hour second year, 7¢ 
per hour 1961 


6¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 5¢ per hour effec- 
tive 6/1/60 


10¢ per hour general increase; 114 times for Sun- 
day work, 114 times for Sunday work in 1960 
Deferred increase: 10¢ per hour additional 5-1-60 


Wages not subject to negotiation 


6¢ per hour general increase 


From 4.5% to 6.5% general increase 


4% general increase, plus inequity adjustments 
Deferred increase: 4% additional 6-1-60, with 
maximums increased 4% 12-1-60 


7¢ per hour general increase; new minimum rate 
$2.13 per hour 
Deferred increase: 7¢ per hour 7-1-60 
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Significant Pay Settlements 


Fringe Adjustments 


Added: Noncontributory pension plan 7-1-60 


Same as above 


A portion of the wage increase may be trans- 
ferred by negotiation to fringes 


Added: 8th paid holiday in 1960 

Revised: Sick & accident, hospitalization & 
supplemental workmen’s compensation pay, 
jury duty pay 


Added: SUB plan (see text p. 347) 
Revised: Major medical plan, sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, vacation provisions 


Revised: Pension and insurance plan, pay for 
occupational illness or injury, holiday pay, 
funeral leave, severance pay procedure 


No change 


Revised: Merit rating plan 


Revised: Seniority protection, hospitalization 
and noncontributory major medical 


Revised: Pension plan changed from contribu- 
tory to noncontributory, increased pension 
benefits 


Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Armour and Company with 
Meat Cutters and Packinghouse Workers. Nation- 
wide, 15,000 hourly 

Effective 9-1-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Bates Mfg. Co. with 
Textile Workers in Lewiston and Augusta, Maine, 
4,000 hourly 

Effective 4-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


Continental Baking Co. with 


Bakery Workers, ind. at St. Joseph, Mo., 60. 


hourly } 
Effective 4-16-59. Contract expired 
Contract expires 4-15-61 


Corn Products Refining Co. with 
OCAW at Argo & Pekin, Ill.; North Kansas City, 
Mo.; & Corpus Christi, Tex., 4,250 hourly 
Effective 7-1-59. Wage reopener 
Contract expires 3-1-60 
Wages subject to 30-day reopening notice 


Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. with 

Office Employees in Fullerton, Calif., 300 salaried 
Effective 4-27-59. First contract 
Contract expires 1-31-60 


Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co. with 
Textile Workers Union, 3;300 hourly 
Effective 4-24-59. Wage reopener 
Contract extended an additional year to 4-15-62 


Sherwin-Williams Company (Paint and Printing 
Divisions) and the Lowe Brothers Company, 
affiliate, with 
United Mine Workers at Cleveland, and the 
Paint, Varnish and Chemical Workers, ind. at 
Dayton, Ohio, 585 hourly 

Effective 7-59. Contract expired at Cleveland; 

wage reopening at Dayton 

Contract expires 9-6-60 


Capital Airlines with 

Railway Clerks. Nationwide, 3,000 clerical 
Effective 2-1-59 (signed 8-3-59). Contract ex- 
pired 
New contract: 3 years 


Hotel Association of New York City, Inc. with 
New York Hotel Trades Council, 35,000 weekly 
Effective 6-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 5 years 


Pacific Maritime Association with 

ILWU on West Coast, 17,000 hourly and clerical 
Effective 6-15-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. with 
IBEW in north and central New Jersey, 5,400 
hourly 

Effective 5-1-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. with 

IBEW in San Diego, Cal., 1,700 hourly 
Effective 3-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Wage reopening 3-1-60 


NONDURABLE MANUFACTURING 


8.5¢ per hour general increase (includes 2¢ ad- 
vance in cost-of-living allowance); 14¢ cost- 
of-living allowance under former contract in- 
corporated into base rates 

Deferred increase: 6.5¢ per hour 9-1-60 


7% general increase 


10¢ per hour general increase, add’l. 5¢ per hour 
for wrapping machine operators 
Deferred increase: 7¢ per hour 1960 


7¢ to 13¢ per hour general increase (9.0¢ average) 


$25 per month general increase 


8¢ per hour general increase 


4.5% general increase, plus inequity adjustments 


NONMANUFACTURING 


From $14 to $29 per month increase for agents 
and clerical. 15¢ per hour to stores personnel 

Deferred increase: $12 per month to agents and 
clerical in 1960 and 1961. 7¢ per hour to stores 
personnel in both years 


From $1.25 to $3.75 per week increase depending 
on labor grade 

Deferred increase: From $1.25 to $3.50 per week 
6-60; workweek reduced for engineering and 
maintenance departments in lieu of wage in- 
crease 6-1-60 


Hourly employees: 11¢ per hour increase for 6- 
hour day; 12.5¢ per hour increase for 8-hour 
day 

Clerical employees: 14¢ per hour general in- 
crease; additional 4¢ per hour to supercargoes 
and chief supervisors 

Deferred increase: Additional 1.5¢ per hour to 
clerks in 1960 and 1961. Additional 4¢ per hour 
to supercargoes and chief supervisors in 1960 
and 1961 


5.187% general increase 


514% general increase; new classifications added 


1All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


Fringe Adjustments 


Added: Technological unemployment fund 
Revised: Pension plan, medical benefits and pa 
vacation 


Revised: Insurance benefits; retirement age f 


women reduced from 65 years to 62 


Revised: Vacation practice 


Revised: Incentive plan 


No change 


No change 


Added: 9th paid holiday 
Revised: Retirement plan and disability benef 


Added: Maternity leave 
Revised: Sick leave plan 


No change 


Added: Mechanization fund 
Revised: Vacation provisions and welfare plan 


Revised: Hospital insurance 


Revised: Health insurance plan, holiday pay 


(Text continued from page 348) 
more than two years’ service to replace an employee 
with less than two years in any one of the three 
plants. The worker who replaces another is given full 
seniority in the plant where he is placed, and he 
receives the rate and classification assigned to the job 
which he takes. 

In addition, the Technical Engineers get an im- 
proved hospitalization plan and a noncontributory 
major medical plan, including coverage for depend- 
ents on a contributory basis. Furthermore, the con- 
tract provides for continuation of company payment 
of the difference between an employee’s rate and the 
amount received from the government for nonwar 
military duty on the same basis as in the Professional 
Engineers’ agreement. 


Pension Benefits Tied to Cost of Living 


In order to prevent erosion of pension benefits by 
rising living costs, a cost-of-living adjustment clause 
has been added to the pension plan negotiated be- 
tween the Food Employers Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Retail Clerks Union. Monthly pension 
payments for employees retired during the life of the 
contract are subject to semiannual adjustments based 
on the Los Angeles consumer price index for Novem- 
ber, 1958. Adjustments are to be made on a percent- 
age basis according to the percentage change in the 
CPI. If necessary, company contributions to the pen- 
sion fund will be increased a half penny an hour to 
meet the added cost of inflation. 

Another notable pension change is the provision 
for medical coverage for retirees. The nature and ex- 
tent of medical coverage is to be determined by the 
pension fund trustees. But the plan stipulates that, 
insofar as possible, retired employees will get the 
same medical coverage they had during their active 
employment. Employer contributions to the pension 
fund are increased a half penny an hour—to 8 cents 
—in order to pay for this additional coverage for 
retirees. 

Continued from the former contract is a 7-cent-an- 
hour company contribution to the health and welfare 
fund to cover costs of medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion, group life insurance, accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance, and sickness and accident 
insurance. In addition to this general fund, the new 
contract creates four separate funds which greatly 
expand the over-all health-welfare program. These 
funds are: (1) supplemental unemployment and dis- 
ability benefits; (2) extended coverage for workmen’s 
compensation; (3) psychiatric care; and (4) dental 
care. 

Employer contributions to each of these funds will 
begin January 1, 1960. Cost of the welfare program 
during 1960—including the general fund plus the four 
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special funds—will amount to 10 cents an hour. This 
is to be increased to 17.5 cents an hour in 1963, the 
final contract year. Coverage provided by the four 
special funds is yet to be worked out by the union- 
management trustees. 

Supplemental unemployment and disability benefits 
—The cost of supplemental unemployment benefits 
and of supplemental extended disability benefits is 
covered by a fund to which employers contribute 1 
cent an hour the first year and 2 cents the remaining 
years of the agreement. Benefits for unemployed per- 
sons will not exceed 65% of weekly base pay, while 
benefits for the disabled employee who is eligible for 
state disability or workmen’s compensation will not 
exceed 80% of base earnings. Eligibility requirements 
and duration of payments coincide with state unem- 
ployment and disability programs. 

Extended coverage under workmen’s compensation 
—Disabled employees who are covered by workmen’s 
compensation will receive extended coverage under 
the health and welfare program. The amount of coy- 
erage, as stated above, will be determined jointly by 
the fund’s trustees. The fund will be subsidized by 
employer contributions of a penny for each two hours 
worked. 

Psychiatric care—The fund for psychiatric care 
builds up during the first year at the rate of a half 
cent for each straight-time hour worked, after which 
contributions will be increased an additional half cent 
each year until 1963, when the total reaches 3 cents 
an hour. 

Dental care—Dental care under the old agreement 
was provided only if funds were available. With the 
establishment of a special dental care fund, benefits 
in this area are now assured and presumably will carry 
wider coverage. The initial employer contribution is 
a penny for each straight-time hour worked. In Janu- 
ary, 1961 this contribution will be upped to 3 cents 
an hour, and in 1962 to 5 cents. 


Hotel Employees Negotiate New Contract 


A four-year contract between the Hotel Association 
of New York City, Inc. and the New York Hotel 
Trades Council, AFL-CIO, representing eight differ- 
ent unions, provides wage increases for the first three 
years of the agreement. Wage changes beyond 1961 
will depend upon negotiations under a wage-reopen- 
ing clause providing for negotiations to begin in 
March, 1962. All employees are to receive an increase 
ranging from $1.25 to $3.75 per week for the first 
year of the contract, and from $1.25 to $3.50 for the 
second and third years of the contract. 

On June 1, 1960, the engineering and maintenance 
departments will not receive a cash increase; instead 
they will be placed on a thirty-five-hour week with 
the same pay they previously received for a forty- 
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hour week. The contract, covering 35,000 hotel em- 
ployees, also provides for improved holidays and 
vacations. 


Railway Clerks Get Retroactive Pay 


Capital Airlines and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks recently negotiated a three-year agreement 
which boosts rates of pay in amounts ranging from 
$14 to $29 a month for some 3,000 agents and clerical 
employees. Stores employees get a 15-cent hourly 
raise. Adjustments are retroactive to February 1, 1959. 

Among the fringe benefit changes in the new con- 
tract is a provision for accumulation of sick leave to 
eighty-four days instead of the previous sixty. Em- 
ployees who have accumulated twenty-four days of 


sick leave are now permitted to draw pay from the 
first day of illness, while those with less than twenty- 
four days are paid starting with the third day of 
absence due to illness. For the first time, the contract 
includes a maternity provision requiring leave to be- 
gin not later than the sixth month of pregnancy. 
Maternity leaves may extend no longer than three 
months beyond delivery date. 

A union shop provision requires new hires to join 
the brotherhood within ninety days. Members of the 
bargaining unit who do not belong to the union and 
those in specified classifications may join the union 
at their option. 

N. Beatrice Wortuy 
Division of Personnel Administration 


=cond series of courses: 


In the October Business Record 


Organization for Legal Work—This month’s survey 
of business opinion and experience considers pro- 
visions for legal work in 286 American and Cana- 
dian manufacturing firms. Company employ- 
ment of inside and/or outside counsel, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages involved in the 
predominant use of one or the other, and the 
coordination of house and outside counsel when 
both are retained are some of the questions dis- 
cussed. Attention is given to criteria used in the 
selection of outside counsel. 


The Turbulent Third Quarter—The steel strike and 
tight money have created a statistical turbulence 
in business sectors in recent months. At the start 
of the fourth quarter, steel inventories in con- 
suming industries had been reduced to about the 
lowest level of the postwar years as a result of 
the longest steel strike in history. The industrial 
production index continued to decline, and the 
combination of steel and money shortages pre- 
cipitated a significant drop in stock prices. This 
month’s Business Highlights discusses the effect 
of these developments on the 1959 expansion. 


Inflationary Impact of Changes in Federal Debt— 
Changes in composition of ownership and the 
maturity structure of the federal debt affect the 
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debt’s inflationary impact on the general econ- 
omy. The article examines the effect of these 
factors on the two thirteen-month recovery peri- 
ods following the recession troughs of August, 
1954 and April, 1958. The author finds that 
changes in ownership tended to reinforce the 
expansionary impact of debt increases in the 
early stages of both recovery periods and lessen 
their impact in later stages. He also finds that 
the inflationary potential of the maturity struc- 
ture has been greater in 1959 than it was in 1955. 


Metalworking Appropriations Gain Momentum—This 
latest report notes the return of confidence to the 
metalworking industries after last year’s set- 
backs and cites particularly the second-quarter- 
1959 surge of investment authorizations in the 
transportation equipment industries. On the 
whole, metalworking appropriations in the first 
half of 1959 increased at an accelerated pace and 
in greater number than they did in the same 
period last year. This study, the fifth in a con- 
tinuing series of quarterly reports sponsored by 
Iron Age, presents a more detailed analysis than 
is possible in the Board’s quarterly survey of 
capital appropriations of the 1,000 largest manu- 
facturing companies. 


Courses and Course Leaders 


* Measuring Productivity 
JOHN W. KENDRICK, George Washington University 


* Forecasting the Business Cycle 
JAMES W. KNOWLES, Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress 


* Significant Trends in the National Economy 
MARTIN .R. GAINSBRUGH, -Chief Economist, 
National ‘Industrial Conference Board 


* Doing Business in Europe 


EMILE BENOIT, Columbia. University 


Economics for * Economics of Pricing 


-_ Executives 


JULES BACKMAN, New. York University 


* American Consumer in the 1960's 
ROBERT FERBER, University of Illinois 
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